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| DR. JOHN HALL ON THE FAILURE OF PROTES. 
TANTISM. 


THERE are frequently ideas seething in society for a long 
» time which no one has the courage to seize upon and define. 


© Perhaps this may arise from the same feeling as Coleridge 
» describes : 


“ Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And, having once turned round, walks on 
And turns no more his head, 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 


$0 many prefer a vague sensation of uneasiness rather than 
@ definite reality, although the dread is worse sometimes to 
Wear than the fact. We prefer to know the worst under any 
Mircumstances. Ev 62 paez xat oAéooov. That man is wor- 
hy of praise who will boldly grapple with an indefinite bugbear 
@id put it under microscopical observation. For how often 
Such bugbears resemble the phenomena which once so puzzled 
ithe astronomers who had pointed their telescope to the moon. 
#0 their astonishment they beheld a prodigious creature of 
fephantine build, with long snout and seemingly endless tail. 
Mh! the crowds that came to see it. And how those crowds 
ere sold when it was discovered to be @ mouse which had got- 
er between the lenses ! 


Copyright. Rev. I. T. Hecker. 1883. 
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A distinguished divine of this city, Dr. John Hall, deservedly 
commended for his learning and moderation, has lately seized 
upon one of these bugbears which has inflicted much uneasiness 
upon thoughtful people, “bobbing about uncannily.” He, in 
common with the whole Protestant clergy, has felt a growing 
conviction that his system of religion is inadequate to the needs 
of society. He has watched with anxiety the mighty tide of 
infidelity which is slowly advancing and threatening to sap 
the very foundations of the strongest bulwarks reared against 
it. In short, the thought that sits heavily on the soul of Protes- 
tants is: Can Protestantism cope with the avowed scepticism of 
the age, and is it not, judged by its boasted claim to be superior 
to every other religious system as a social civilizer and regene- 
rator, the most complete of failures? 

This impression has sat upon the reverend doctor until at 
last he speaks. And it is apologetically. Qui s’excuse, s'accuse. 
He tries to show by figures that Protestantism is not a failure. 
We give Dr. Hall’s own words as reported in the New York 
Herald, April 23: 


“Over thirty years ago a Roman Catholic dignitary in this city com- 
mitted himself to the public statement that Protestantism was a failure, 
and alleged causes for it. He was echoed more or less feebly in different 
directions since that time. Dating from 1517, when the Roman Catholics 
had one hundred millions of people and the Greeks thirty millions, there 
had been a great march of Christianity all over the world. Upon the low- 
est and most generous computation it would be safe to say that the Ro- 
man Catholic powers controlled lands to-day with a population of one 
hundred and eighty millions—say two hundred millions—and the Greeks 
one hundred millions. But what was the fact with regard to Protestantism 
and its alleged failure? Statisticians said that over four hundred millions 
of the human race stood in the same relation to Protestant powers as 
those three hundred millions to Roman Catholic and Greek powers. 
Judged in that way, Protestantism was not a failure.” 


Probably many persons who do their thinking by proxy, and 
accept without contradiction the clergyman’s ipse dixit, might 
feel somewhat elated at these statements. But, setting aside the 
fact that every theologian worth the name will emphatically dis- 
allow the value of statistics as a proof of the church’s merits, 
we repudiate the accuracy of the computation. 

Dr. John Hall claims for Protestantism four hundred millions 
of the human race. This includes the Buddhists, Confucians, 
Mohammedans, and the vast array of idolaters in the isles of 
the Southern Ocean. Can these by any laxity of expression be 
justly called Protestants? As the late lamented Bishop Patter- 
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son once told us, they protest against nothing except soap and 
trousers. Then will Dr. Hall include in the number of Protes- 
tants the vast multitude of free-thinkers, Socialists, and avowed 
atheists of England, France, and Germany, who protest against 
Protestantism vociferously ? If not, how does he make up his 
four hundred millions? But this argument is so utterly beside 
the mark that we are surprised that any man of culture should 
put it forward. Does he forget that it is the very argument 
which non-Christians have used in all ages to disprove the claims 
of Christ? Was it not from the beginning the same? And who 
can look back on the insignificant and despised handful of men 
who originated the mightiest revolution which the world has 
ever seen, and not feel that the very weakness of the church is a 
most convincing argument in herfavor? Was it by the strength 
of his own arm that the shepherd-boy of Bethlehem vanquished 
the giant? Truly not. “ Not by might, nor by strength, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” It was not by the might of im- 
posing numbers that “ the pride of the Portico, the fasces of the 
lictor, and the swords of thirty legions were humbled in the 
dust.” The church rejoices in the fulfilment of the promise, “a 
little one shall become a thousand, and a small one a strong na- 
tion,” but she ever bears in mind the fewness of the elect. 

Besides, if the computation of Dr. Hall be scrupulously accu- 
rate, we entirely repudiate the principle upon which it is made, 
which is the numbers over which Protestant powers exercise 
control. The argument of Catholics is grounded upon the num- 
bers of the faithful, From this mistake the lecture of Arch- 
bishop Hughes, upon which Dr. Hall animadverts, should have 
preserved him. 


“Protestantism, however,” says Archbishop Hughes, “still numbers 
perhaps fifty millions of men—an immense aggregate, it is true; and among 
them may be found many of the most enlightened and best educated 
minds that the world can this day boast of. Yet, owing to the un- 
happy auspices of the first principle of Protestantism, if God would make 
known what is the specific creed of each individual of these fifty millions, 
it is probable that not ten out of the whole number could be found to 
agree on all points, in substance and detail, in the principles and doctrines 
of Christian revelation. On the other hand, the Catholic Church numbers 
two hundred millions, scattered over all the globe from the rising to the 
setting of the sun; andI run no risk in stating that out of these two 
hundred millions there could not be found ten in whose inmost souls 
there exists the slightest deviation from the actual, and of course original, 
doctrines of the church in regard to the revelations of the Son of God.” * 


* Works of Archbishop Hughes, vol. ii. p. 98. 
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It is evident that Dr. Hall has attempted (unconsciously, we 
suppose) to shift adroitly the point in debate. What is the 
argument used by Catholics based upon that of numbers? The 
Catholic faith shows itself to be divine, because it unites men of 
all nations, races, tribes, in one common faith, and to an extent 
that no comparison can be made between her and the sects. She 
is catholic, universal; they are not. The Catholic faith re- 
fuses to be localized, nationalized—Italianized, Germanized, Gal- 
licized, Anglicized, or Americanized. The church is 


“Elect from every nation, 
Yet one o’er all the earth”; 


whereas disunion is the chief characteristic of the sects. 
Whatever dogma they disagree about, they are sure to agree in 
wrangling among themselves and with every one else. It would 
almost seem as if this discordant element, which keeps the mind 
in a state of perpetual effervescence, was adopted as a substitute 
for that pious fervor and zeal so necessary to the maintenance of 
the Christian life. Our own observation goes to show that piety, 
in large numbers of Protestant congregations, is with difficulty 
pumped up, while the nagging and quarrelling disposition flows 
naturally and copiously. 

It is complained of by missionaries of the Church of England 
that their church is not adapted to the ideas of savages. It was 
Bishop Selwyn who used to illustrate this by a droll story. A 
missionary went to Greenland and began to discourse upon hell. 
As he pictured its everlasting fires he observed a glow of satis- 
faction overspread the countenances of his audience. He came 
to the conclusion that the prospect of continuous and gratui- 
tous warmth was more inviting than forbidding. He afterwards 
adopted some illustrations from the frozen circle of Dante’s /n- 
ferno. The same prelate, undoubtedly the greatest missioner 
that the Church of England has ever produced (though we do 
not ignore Henry Martyn and Bishop Mackenzie), used to dwell 
on the wnelastic character of Protestantism. He compared it 
to a suit of buckram. We should compare it to the coffins 
in Oliver Twist, which Mr. Sowerberry made an uniform size, 
and desired that the occupants should be starved to fit them. 
The Catholic Church sends forth her missioners with the same 
message that has been found adapted to the needs of men in 
every age and land. Boniface found it suited to the wild Ger- 
mans, Augustine to the wilder Saxons, and Francis Xavier to 
the Hindoos. As though it had been specially designed to meet 
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the requirements of each, it became Saxon, German, Indian, 
without for one moment ceasing to be Catholic. She is one and 
common—uwni-versal, The Protestant faith is neither one nor 
common. It is an aggregation of individuals who differ from 
each other in their beliefs, under a common denomination which 
properly determines and suggests its character. It is the 
product of 


“ Ein Geist der stezt verneint.” 


Those very Catholic missioners to whom Dr. Hall rather con- 
temptuously alludes disprove his theory. They did such brave 
deeds that romance pales before sober fact, and if they had been 
done by Protestant missionaries they would have been blazoned 
far and wide. But this is the normal conduct of a Catholic 
missionary. Not unfrequently they have reduced the aboriginal 
tongues to writing, and compiled grammar and dictionary, ere 
they could translate catechism and Bible. They go alone, with 
their lives in their hand, “stiong in the Lord of hosts.” The 
savage is reclaimed from barbarism and converted into an 
orderly, peaceable citizen, and the Catholic faith acts as one of 
the most powerful restraints upon his naturally nomadic and 
predatory instincts. Where it obtains to-day it is more potent 
to quell the native races than the rifles of the United States 
army. 

But Dr. Hall has too much common sense to imagine that he 
has disposed of the pregnant question, /s Protestantism a failure ? 
by a citation of figures. There is the mighty factor of scepti- 
cism to be accounted for—a factor which can no longer be ig- 
nored or pooh-poohed ; which cries aloud to all who labor for 
the amelioration of their kind, and ought to be explained, if any 
explanation is possible. Dr. Hall evidently feels this, and he 
essays an explanation. “ Adverting to the anti-Christianism of 
the present day, he said that Fisher showed it was not to be at- 
tributed to Protestantism, as it had its origin in pre-Reformation 
times.” 





According to this the scepticism and semi-paganism of the 
day is an outcome of “ Romanism.” Upon purely historical 
grounds I think Dr. Hall would find it extremely hard to prove 
this. It is curiously inconsistent in Dr. Hall to say “there 
never was a time when there was so much belief in Christian 
truth.” We gave him credit for a large acquaintance with the 
critical literature of the day. No man who carefully studies 
this can disguise the fact that at no time was there so much 
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of the spirit of paganism prevalent. The clever author of the 
Fight in Dame Europa’s School, a beneficed clergyman in England 
and a scholar of no mean standing, says in a recent work: 


“ That Christianity, as the professed religion of English men and women, 
will survive the scrutinies of the next fifty or eighty years is more than | 
may dare to say... . Its present position before the world is hopelessly 
untenable, and would not be tolerated for a single day did it not manifestly 
suit the world’s purpose to extend its gracious forbearance yet a little 
longer towards so valuable an ally. ... Our modern Christianity will 
never be defended by any man who is not personally interested in the per- 
petuation of a contemptible unreality, or who does not, for some higher 
reason, judge it prudent to deprecate inquiry into a system which will not 
bear the light of day.” * 


This is no isolated statement. Such ideas, more or less ex- 
plicitly stated, abound in our literature, and they are as nothing 
compared to the practical paganism which has grown to be 
considered more suitable to the advanced intellects of the times. 

But we intend to disprove Dr. Hall’s statement indirectly 
and inferentially—a kind of proof which is much more telling 
than any other. If it could be shown that scepticism and infi- 
delity are (as Dr. Hall, in common with all Christians, believes) 
antagonistic to the real welfare of mankind, and that these have 
been superinduced and fostered by the Church of Rome, it 
follows that as a civilizer and regenerator of society, to take no 
higher ground, the Church of Rome is and has been an utter 
failure. This is Dr. Hall’s position. We propose to prove the 
direct contrary. 

It is quite capable of proof that all the definite knowledge of 
the supernatural existing in the world is the direct result of the 
teachings of the Catholic Church. She collected all the scat- 
tered rays of light found in time-honored systems like Buddhism 
(offshoots of the primal revelation) into one focus—Christ, the 
very true light of the world. As darkness is but the absence of 
light, having no concrete existence in itself, so error is but the 
distortion of truth. As a majestic ruin is a standing witness to 
the glory of the fane in its pristine state, so the religious errors 
of the world, the spiritual ruins that encumber the church’s path, 
are indirect evidence of the truth which once prevailed; for 
errors, like lies, only obtain currency as “ the counterfeit present- 
ment” of truth. 

Also, that modern scepticism is a direct growth of Protestant- 


* Modern Christianity a Civilized Heathenism. By the author of The Fight in Dame 
Europa’s School. New York: Worthington. Pp. 15, 16. 
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ism. I emphasize the word modern, because it seems to me that 
unbelief nowadays is of a different kind to that of former times. 
A man then became an unbeliever less in theory than in practice. 
He rebelled chiefly against the moral restraints of religion, but 
rarely sought to justify himself by any other argument than 
sneering at the more conscientious and consistent lives of be- 
lievers. 

But now men having a desire to break down all moral bar- 
riers contained in the ideas of God, human responsibility, and 
future punishment, set about to prove them false after a fash- 
ion of their own—a fashion which Archbishop Whately conclu- 
sively showed could be made to prove that the best-known facts 
of history are pure fiction. 

If we can adduce any-proof that Protestantism has engen- 
dered this fearful hydra, before which it stands trembling like 
Frankenstein before the monster of his awn creation, surely we 
shall be entitled to ask, Where does the failure lie? 

Let us take England as the most favorable specimen of Pro- 
testantism. Dr. Hall, though hailing, as he does, from Belfast, 
does not, we think, suggest Ireland. According to his theory we 
are entitled to look for the highest development of social virtues 
in England. For three centuries Protestantism has had full 
and uninterrupted sway in the land. Under the false plea of 
toleration England has tolerated no religion but her own, save 
upon moral compulsion. What is the result to-day? Dare the 
advocates of Protestantism, Dr. Hall included, put the case 
fairly, as a lawyer would in court? They dare not. Let us 
essay to do so; and we protest against any circumlocution in the 
matter. 

Apologists for Christianity and special forms of Protestant- 
ism seldom have the manliness to face an opponent fairly. They 
treat his objections with levity and ignore that condition of 
mind which is really most hopeful— 


“ Longing and wishing to be right, 
Yet fearing to be wrong.” 


They find that we have arrived at a time when men will believe 
only upon the surest warranty. For men suspect shoddyism 
in religion, as they do in many other things. But their deter- 
mination to be thoroughly satisfied ere they give in their ad- 
hesion does not imply radical unbelief, and is by no means a 
condition of mind to be treated contemptuously. They judge, 
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for the most part, of Christianity from the Protestant semblances 
of it with which they are familiar, and when they speak of 
Christianity they really only mean some sect. Now let us, with- 
out beating about the bush, plainly state what Protestantism has 
led such men—thoughtful men, men well disposed, “ perplexed 
in faith, but pure in deeds”’—to conclude. 

They argue that the question of the hour is not whether this 
form of Christianity is preferable to that, but whether all forms 
of Christianity pretending to come from God through Christ 
are not gross impositions from beginning to end. Revealed re- 
ligion is on its trial before the world—not for some trifling 
blemishes which a little mild correction may mend, but for its 
very life. 

Christianity is one of two things, and the whole question of 
the hour resolves itself into this: which of these two is it? It is 
a human philosophy, founded by a great moral teacher called 
Christ, who was so much better than Epicurus or Zeno inas- 
much as he hit upon a system which was better adapted for 
civilizing the world, and taught precepts nobler, purer, more 
disinterested, more unselfish than the precepts of any other 
school. Or it is a distinct revelation of God’s will, brought 
down from heaven by Christ, the only-begotten Son, claiming 
not only to improve upon human philosophies, but to supply 
those essentials in which they were all lacking, establishing a 
kingdom mysterious, supernatural, unearthly, opposed in every 
sense to the traditions of this lower world. If it is a very 
excellent philosophy it is not essentially divine, because man 
could have found out such a philosophy for himself, unless we 
accept Matthew Arnold’s idea of God as merely the indefinite 
source of every upright principle in the human mind. But if it 
be essentially divine it is not a very excellent philosophy, be- 
cause it forces man into the highly unphilosophic attitude of 
holding all things around him in utter contempt, in order that he 
may win a heaven thoroughly opposed to earth. 

This, we think, is a fair statement of the difficulties of intel- 
lectual sceptics. They see Protestantism attempting to com- 
bine these two positions, and imitating the frog in the fable with 
the same lamentable result. They regard religion as a mental 
phase highly respectable in its way, and as a social repressor to 
be cultivated. People have always set up some kind of super- 
stition, and Christianity is probably a better kind ‘of superstition 
than any other. All religions, too, have had their heroic ages 
and their myths, their ritual and their ceremonial, their pro- 
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mises and their threats. Surely there can be no reason why our 
modern religion should be denied its rightful share. But if 
Christianity be what it claims to be, the divinely-appointed 
channel for saving throughout eternity the souls of men, Pro- 
testantism must be a libel upon it.* We do not say that it 
does not contain holy and devout souls by thousands.’ But their 
holiness is no product of their creed. We have seen the blue 
gentian blooming ten thousand feet above sea-level, in some rock 
crevice where all vegetation seemed impossible. So holiness 
among Protestants is cultivated despite their system. They dwell 
in a crypt into which there struggles some feeble ray of the 
outer sunshine, some echo of the song that swells through the 
long-drawn aisles overhead. In short, their piety is an indirect 
influence of Catholicism. 

Now, it is capable of proof that the perversion of truth by sec- 
taries in England has been the cause of a large part of the infidelity 
existing there. 

Take one doctrine upon which they are all agreed. We have 
toimitate Christ. They—the Protestants—claim that the Roman 
Church does not put this forward as the first duty of a Christian, 
and that they excel in doing so. There cannot exist two opin- 
ions as to the sort of life which he is represented to have led. 
The one characteristic feature of his conduct, the one point 
which separated him from the philosophers who had gone 
before and made him distinctively Christ, was his opposition to 
the world. It was not merely that he preached an unpopular 
austerity. This had been done before, and the openly vicious 
and luxurious had relished such preaching as little from the lips 
of Socrates as from the lips of Christ. The point at which phi- 
losophy stopped short (because it was of earth) and Christ began 
(because he was from heaven) was in the attack, not on vice, but 
on so-called virtue. He taught that the righteousness of men, 
as well as their wickedness, was displeasing to God; that the 
heart was to be first subdued to him, and any merely outward 
observance, however rigid, was in itself worthless unless it 
became the exponent of an inner desire after truth, an aspiration 
after a nobler life of which he was the source. He taught the 
submission of the entire heart and conscience to his Spirit, as to a 
personal, ever-present guide, without whose co-operation deeds 


* See this argued cleverly in Zhe Creed of Christendom: its Foundation contrasted with its 
Super structure, by W. Rathbone Greg, author of Enigmas of Life. Only for ‘‘ Christendom ” 
read ‘‘ Protestantism,” and the very soul-harrowing phase of it in which Mr. Greg was educated. 
Probably he knows none other, and argues, Ex uno disce omnes. 
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might be passably fair and motives ostensibly honorable, but the 
inner life would yet be lived at enmity with God. He taught 
thus, and so men hated him—not as they hated the philosopher 
who had quarrelled with their sensual, grovelling pleasures, but 
as they could only hate One who threw their very goodness in 
their teeth, and convicted them of blindness in the very things 
wherein they thought that their vision was so clear. And so 
they hated him; and if there is one syllable of truth in the Bible 
from Genesis to the Apocalypse, this truth stands out most prc- 
minent of all: that for the self-same reason for which these men 
hated Christ their fathers had hated God ever since his prophets 
had revealed him, and their sons would go on hating him till the 
end of time—would hate him as they hate him even now, 
because he interferes, not with the passions which they know 
already to be bad and evil, but with the standard it has pleased 
them to set up of the lawful and the good. A man needs no 
Christ to tell him when he has debased himself to the level of the 
beast. His country punishes him for open, notorious crime. 
His very excesses are themselves the avengers of his darling sin; 
and society has for the most part a sterner sentence to pass upon 
special forms of guilt than either conscience or penal code. It 
is the office of Christ, the one precise office which makes him 
Christ and divides him from all the moralists that ever preceded 
him, to convict the respectable, courteous, good-natured indivi- 
dual, from the first beginning of Christian centuries at Jerusalem 
down to the last century that shall ever be—to convict sucha 
man of idolatry and stubbornness of heart, because he is being 
daily conformed to the world instead of being transformed into 
the likeness of God. For this they hate him; and as they hate 
him, so has he declared that they will hate all those who belong 
to him. There can be no peace between two such armies as the 
soldiers of Christ and the servants of Satan. His soldiers must 
fight as their captain fought, causing animosity by their very 
earnestness, stirring up hatred by their very example. This is 
the one test, the only test, of Christian faithfulness. Any hypo- 
crite can prate about his faith and his feelings. The Christian is 
to take up a manful position at the point where he stands most in 
need of all his strength and courage; and there, openly before 
client and friend and patron, there where the struggle is hardest, 
is to suffer and dare. 

Doubtless Dr. Hall and any orthodox Protestant would agree 
to all this theoretically. But, I ask, does Protestantism set forth 
such a Christ as this? Does it aim at the practice of a piety 
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that in the slightest degree arouses the opposition of the world? 
Does it afford any motive inspiring its believers with the bravery 
and daring hinted at? 

Modern Protestantism has for years stultified the statement 
of Christ. He says, “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 
“Oh! yes,” says the bland minister, “ we can; there is a sense in 
which two and two do not make four, if you choose to think they 
make five. These things are not to be viewed in a popishly 
ascetic light, else what would become of my salary, so largely 
dependent on the good opinion of men who only value religion 
as a respectable adjunct of social usages?” That is, the plain 
teaching of the New Testament is to be accommodated to the 
tastes of the age. We recollect a clergyman who in the summer 
months was wont to act as /ocum tenens for country clergymen 
on leave. He-always carried a stock of sermons nicely adjusted 
to every conceivable shade of view. On arriving at the town 
where he was to preach on the morrow he invariably sent for 
the parish clerk and sedulously got out of him the prevailing 
views of the place; so that he was always orthodox wherever he 
went, and I have heard him claimed as a high Calvinist and a 
high Ritualist. Protestantism is always doing this on a larger 
scale. If its teachings be correct Christ isout of date. He must 
have commanded what is contradictory and absurd, and Chris- 
tianity becomes ridiculous. The modern Protestant gives the lie 
to very many precepts of his Master. Christ says, ‘“ Renounce 
the world ; come out of it ; have nothing todo with it; livein that 
condition of detachment from it that the light of your example, 
shining before men, may be a silent yet eloquent reproach to the 
unbeliever. If you do this the world will be opposed to you, as 
it was opposed to me.” The modern Protestant says, “No; I 
want the good opinion of my lord, and his grace. I shall take 
care to stroke him down, not up. I shall utter nothing capable 
of costing me the loss of an invitation to dinner or a day’s 
shooting.” 

And this is just the rub. The doctrine of Christ is opposed 
by the world on another score. It is everywhere perceptible 
that the principles that govern commerce have become lax. The 
feverish haste to grow rich gradually blunts the finer suscepti- 
bilities and makes the worse appear the better reason. Because 
the stern law of right which Christ taught interferes with that 
short cut to wealth which every tradesman seems hunting after, 
and makes the accumulation of a fortune more problematic, men 
try to convince themselves that these precepts are effete and 
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unsuited to the age. Catholicism does nothing to silver-coat 
this unpleasant pill. She does not soften down iniquity by 
calling it by euphonious names. She holds forth sin as the only 
and chief object of man’s unmitigated abhorrence, the only 
thing he must hate, and hate with an ever-intensifying hatred, to 
be avoided in all its insidious guises ; and her aim is to instruct 
him how to detect these disguises and successfully to defeat 
them. 

Now, without being invidious, we ask, if the doctrine of Christ 
as here specified be correct, how is it that Protestantism is on 
such good terms with the world? “If ye were of the world, 
the world would love its own,’ was the Master’s statement. 
Well, the world, if it does not love Protestantism, at least does 
not hate it. It is indifferent to it. The world finds that what 
Catholicism, with seeming severity, bluntly Calls sins Protes- 
tantism ignores altogether. The world finds that the genus 
hypocrite is much more the growth of Protestant countries 
than of Catholic. The virtues of a respectable Protestant are 
practised much more with a regard to social convenance, a 
sense of the fitness of things, or a natural distaste of vice, than 
from any reference to a divine standard of right or “ the ter- 
rors of the world to come.” 

I recollect seeing a statue of Erasmus in a town in Holland 
which the inhabitants had so polished up with sand-paper that it 
resembled a huge brass candlestick. All the fine and delicate 
chiselling was obliterated. In a similar way the grand form 
of a Christ-ian—a Christ-follower—set up in the Gospels has 
gradually become effaced by the friction of the loose ideas be- 
gotten of Protestantism. For at the root of all these ideas lies 
the right of private judgment. If I ama law unto myself, and 
competent to decide what is true and what is false, is not my 
decision of equal weight with yours who stand upon the same 
footing? You say this is a sin; I say it is not, because it suits my 
taste and convenience. I am as right in my opinion as you are 
in yours. No man believing in such a standard of appeal has 
any right to condemn any other man. 

The fact is, Protestantism has pared down the precepts of 
Christ till they are ‘almost invisible. They have become like 
those gutta-percha faces which children delight in—you can 
squeeze them into any kind of expression you like. We rarely 
hear of any hitch, however slight, between Protestantism and 
the world. They regard each other as two of a trade. A newly- 
appointed rector, meeting his butcher on Monday, remarked, 
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“Glad to see you at church yesterday, Mr. Brisket.” ‘Oh! 
yes,” replied the butcher; “I always return custom.” The 
object of the Church of England has avowedly been for over a 
century to conciliate the world. How? By toning down all that 
is obnoxious in its creed. In this respect High-Churchmen have 
been notorious offenders. The old Evangelicals who led the re- 
ligious revival sixty years ago, although so one-sided in doctrine 
as to alienate all men with church tendencies, were far more 
nearly right in their ideas about Christian practice. Their 
preachers did, at any rate, denounce with bravery every kind of 
worldliness, and warn men that the whole heart, and not a certain 
part of it, must be yielded up to Christ. But when they col- 
lapsed and the Tractarians took their place, straightway these 
last permitted their disciples to indulge in an almost unlimited 
amount of secularity. 

The average Protestant really lives without any practical 
faith in God. He is above doing a mean or immoral action, not 
from any promptings of conscience, any deference to an exalted 
standard of righteousness set up within his soul, but from fear 
of temporal consequences, or because it is as easy to do a good 
thing as a bad one, if there is no advantage to be gained by the 
latter. He has also “ gentlemanly feeling’”—an unknown moral 
quantity which will keep him true to his word, cause him to 
eschew lying and avoid getting drunk, especially on indifferent 
wine. But his virtues are no more Christian than those of a 
Parsee, who disbelieves in Christ altogether. His virtues are 
common to civilized humanity. There is not one essential point 
of difference between the fine lady of Fifth Avenue and the fine 
lady of Athens and Rome, except that the former goes peradven- 
ture to Dr. Hall’s, the latter went to her temple and her god. 
- If in smaller points of culture the modern fine lady surpasses 
the ancient, they have nothing to do with Christianity and are 
merely the product of civilization. 

‘There is nothing in modern English society under Victoria 
that might not have existed in the days of Agricola, as regards 
What are called the social virtues. What difference there is 
is Owing to the undying influence of the Truth, which three cen- 
turies of apostasy and heresy have been unable to stamp out. 
And. the virtues upon which such congregations as Dr. Hall’s 
pride themselves are indirect emanations of that Holy Catholic 
Church they affect to despise. What made the disloyalty of 
Egalité Orléans more pronounced and odious was his striking 
family likeness to the poor King Louis XVI., whom he helped to 
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destroy. The very virtues of Protestantism, tracing, as they do, 
their descent from the Church of Christ, proclaim it matricide. 

If we were not haunted by the fear of the inexorable editorial 
shears we could show that the present state of political dis. 
quietude that haunts the nations is a necessary product of 
Protestantism. Protestants boast of it. They say, We only 
could produce a Garibaldi or a Gambetta. Demagogues and un- 
principled adventurers, who care not who sinks, so that they 
swim, are incompatible with those principles of submission to 
lawful authority and the observance of that golden rule which 
Socialism has filched from the Catholic Church—the sacrifice of 
the individual to the well-being of the many: principles that were 
tried for a millennium ere Protestantism was incubated. The 
governments of Great Britain and of this country, as the two 
great representatives of Protestantism, are not based upon any 
one single specifically Protestant principle. 

And if we come closer, to that which touches us all most in- 
timately—our families—we discern the failure of Protestantism 
still more. As it has no spiritual coercion, nothing to enforce 
discipline, the child will only obey its parent when he pleases. 
If a father wins his child’s respect it is by making a friend of him, 
by sinking the parental character into that of a chum and wist- 
fully suing for the allegiance he is powerless to control. We 
could gather evidence from exclusive Protestant sources to show 
that never at any time was there less obedience to parents. 
The very name is ridiculed and scorned. This is not so among 
Catholics. 

We live in an age when everything is at high pressure. As 
it is more difficult to get an honest living now than it was fifty 
years ago, so it is far more difficult to be a Christian. There are 
forms of vice and fraud known to-day that were not thought of 
when we were boys. The advance of the world is toward sheer 
materialism, and the church, as the true bride of her Lord, must 
see the antagonism of the age intensify daily till it reaches the 
final climax. But while difficulties are multiplying around what 
has Protestantism to oppose-tothem? Absolutely nothing. The 
world is coming to think that the distinction between truth and 
lying is, after all, a matter of conventionalism; that strict integ- 
rity and uprightness in business are quite impossible ; that it is 
quite lawful for a Christian man to use “ sharp practice” and over- 
reach his neighbor in a bargain by cunning and misrepresenta- 
tion; that “ Get money, honestly if thou canst, but get money,” 
is a shrewd and commendable maxim for a Christian merchant's 
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conduct. And Protestantism looks on smiling and says, “ It’s 
none of my business.” Now and then some one raves excitedly 
for five minutes, apparently to secure a column in the Herald 
and to keep his name before the public. But no man in his 
senses would take this for the honest denunciation of a man who 
means what he says. We fancy we see the wink in the ministe- 
rial optic as he denounces the rich, specially directed to the"pew 
of the gentleman who has invited him to dinner. It is a part of 
the performance, and 


“ Nobody seems any better or worse.” 


But see him in the dining-room; hear him mumble the thing 
called “ grace,” making it especially and commendably short. 
Does he not know that he goes into society on the very same 
footing as a layman goes—because he is a gentleman and it is 
pleasant tomeet him? He dare not utter a syllable which would 
hurt the prejudices of his friends. 

And yet perchance the most indifferent among the Protes- 
tant clergy may be aware of the multitudes who are battling 
with life’s mighty problems, like shipwrecked mariners cast’ 
adrift upon a shoreless ocean, clinging despairingly to the last 
plank, which they feel slipping from their grasp. What of these? 
Have they for these no message from the Most High, no word 
of cheer or of counsel, who claim to be heaven-sent? Here, we 
claim, is your test. No man who has honestly striven to conquer 
self, to cast out the evil thing from his soul, to tame the lurking 
wild beast within him, to do things naturally distasteful, to ac- 
quire virtues directly opposed to his normal disposition, to bri- 
dle his tongue, to keep his temper, to speak rigidly the truth, 
above all to imitate in ever so lowly a degree the perfect exem- 
plar, Christ Jesus, but has found Protestantism utterly a failure. 
It has nothing definite to offer to meet the most definite and tan- 
gible of ills. It resolves itself into vague, meaningless phrases, 
and, when the despairing soul asks bread, offers it a stone. Men 
like the late John Stuart Mill have been frightened away from 
Christianity by the hideous caricature which Calvinism presents 
of God. It was sufficient to cloud for a lifetime the brilliant in- 
tellect of Cowper, as it has caused multitudes to secretly hate 
Him whose crowning characteristic is Love. There is every- 
thing in Protestantism to repel man when he thinks of God. 
There is everything in Catholicism to attract. As Christ 
claimed as a distinctive mark of his Messiahship, “ the poor have 
the Gospel preached unto them,” so the church, points to her fit- 
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ness to reach the poor as a divine sign of her unction from on 
high. Protestantism has never successfully coped with the 
poor, and mainly, I believe, eee | its vagueness. The God it 
presents is not Him, 


“ Strong Son of God, Immortal Love,” 


whose tenderest sympathy reaches to all forms of suffering, but 
a harsh being alien to the tenderest and deepest sympathies of 
humanity.* As a system of philosophy it is valueless, because 
its premises are unsound, having no standard of appeal but the 
ever-varying and shifting judgment of the individual. As a sys- 
tem of government its direct outcome and real, legitimate se- 
quence is the most anarchical form of Socialism, because again it 
is the individual, not the many, whose welfare is to be the chief 
concern. Asa social regenerator it is valueless, because it has 
no machinery for enforcing its precepts, no pains and penalties 
about which any one cares a jot. Asa means of self-elevation, a 
soul-leverage, it is worse than useless. We want to feel our 


* Perhaps I may be allowed to quote, from a poem now out of print and composed when a 
Protestant, an idea which many Protestants share : 


‘* Mysterious power, which we in colder climes, 
With bigoted beliefs and chilling rites 
That human nature dwarf to pigmy size, 
Instead of raising it to the divine, 
Can scarcely enter into, e’en when Art, 
The cultured worship of the Beautiful, 
Has shown us in her magic lens how rare 
Is the perfection of the smallest flower ; 
Those great interpreters of loveliness, 
The masters, could embody in a form 
Not only all sweet Nature’s truthfulness, 
But those ideal graces which the mind 
Alone perceives—perfume of character 
Caught from those mystic heights where sanctity” 
Communes with heaven and sees the face of God. 
And the lone spirit of the cenobite 
Beheld in his Madonna, calm and pure, 
The beauty and the grace of womanhood, 
All that he would have prized in wife and child, 
Transferring to the saint that love and trust 
That human nature must bestow somewhere, 
Which is as necessary to the heart 
As a support unto the clinging vine. 
So to the solitary monk and nun 
Mary, the ever-blessed Mother-Maid, 
Becometh mother, wife, babe, sister, all, 
And her devotion half-idolatry— 
The passionate expression of a love 
Which, once extinct in any mortal soul, 
= mnatonns it to the lowest demon grade.” 
—The Face of the Saint, pp. 3°, 31- 
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feet upon the everlasting Rock, not on the shifting sands. We 
want to feel, as we grope in the dark, the hands 


“ That stretch through Nature, moulding men.” 


We want to hear an infallible voice say, “ This is the way.” We 
want help from without—help from above to make us prefer the 
spiritual to the animal, the heavenly to the earthly. And, tried 
by all these tests, there is no such failure as Protestantism. 

We lay down the pen with the conviction that those who be- 
lieve least in Protestantism are Protestants themselves ! 





PSYCHE; OR, THE ROMANCE OF NATURE.* 
FOREST TALKS OF A NATURALIST. 


BoITSFORT, June I, 1882. 

YAWNING already, my dear fellow? Bored with one half- 
hour spent under an old oak-tree, awaiting the end of a shower! 

And this is all that education has done for you—taught you 
to wear this woe-begone countenance in the presence of Dame 
Nature, nothing comprehending of the pomps and mysteries 
she is celebrating around us. You see nothing, hear nothing 
but the growling of the storm in the distance. I have the better 
of you now, my poet, who only yesterday were looking down 
on scientists as beings devoid of zsthetic perceptions and a taste 
for the Beautiful. Will you dare to laugh the next time that 
you see me “ hunting for little beasts ’’ or dissecting flowers ? 

Look through my microscope, you vandal, and see the 
architecture of the spray of moss that you have trampled un- 
der foot, unconscious of the marvels of grace and beauty that 
you were crushing. See the slender, awl-shaped leaves so finely 
indented on the edges. How prettily they cling to the stem, 
Winding about it in spiral curves! In the middle rise flexible 
stalks of a red color, each bearing a pointed cap covered with 
silky, light yellow hair. 

Now watch. I lift one of these hats with the point of my 
pen-knife. The cap covers a prism swollen at the base and 
covered with an elegant little lid in the form of a circular fold, 





* Translated by Miss Emma F. Cary from the Revue Générale of Brussels for Sept., 1882. 
VOL. XXXVII.—29 
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ending ina point. We lift the fold, which is easily detached; it 
covers a second lid in the form of a drum. Break the mem- 
brane of this instrument of warfare, and a myriad of little 
green seeds fall from the urn. Now, the series of operations 
that I have produced artificially before your eyes is accom- 
plished spontaneously in Nature every year. If you need proof, 
here is a more mature capsule; the urn has bent over the stalk 
and flung its cap topsy-turvy, tossing its fertilizing dust to 
the breezes, which will sow in other places the polytrichum 
commune, 

Excuse the name; I did not invent it. Latinists, scholars in 
us like yourself, have seen fit to cumber these graceful creatures 
with uncouth names and make the approaches to Nature’s do- 
main bristle with all possible difficulties. There was a time when 
a knowledge of words and phrases concealed ignorance of facts 
and made the seed of pedants spring up like mushrooms. This 
was, we are told, the golden age of man, when a robust memory 
sufficed to lift the heaviest wits to the pedagogue’s desk. The 
heritage of the Hellenists is hard to bear, so, with their leave, 
we will some day remodel their catalogues and barbarisms. 

All this apropos of peaked caps and moss, Examining again 
the curious stems which bear the progeny of mosses, we find 
beside them other stalks ending in a bell-shaped rosette. This 
rosette is the male flower formed by the union of the antheridia. 
Grayish spindles rest on a short pedicle, and, as you will see 
through the microscope, are fixed in the rosette. These are 
sacks formed of a single wall of cells which contain other ani- 
mated cells. Plunge one of these sacks in water, and the cells 
will press towards the outlet, burst through, and swim about in 
the fluid. The wall of each cell dissolves, and out wriggles a 
little serpent with a big head and a tail furnished with two 
lateral hairs which serve for oars. These antherozoides, en- 
dowed with sensibility and motion, mgy be compared absolutely 
with the spermatozoides of animals, and prove that there exists 
no serious barrier between the two kingdoms of Nature. 

This marvellous unity of nature, suggested by Aristotle, was 
only revealed completely by modern science. Now it is demon- 
strated that the inferior vegetation called cryptogamic which 
prevailed throughout the whole ocean (algz), and afterwards 
covered the risen land with gigantic ferns, lycopodia, horse-tails, 
etc.—that all these cryptogams, I say, are reproduced ac- 
cording to the laws of cellular polliferation. Indeed, their re- 
production is better understood to-day than that of phanogamic 
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plants, so that naturalists are no longer in danger of confounding 
their animated germs with infusoria. 

What are you doing now? Despatching with a snap of your 
finger that harmless rynchophorus which has dropped on to your 
coat-sleeve. This miserable insect, little as you suspect it, be- 
longs to one of the most interesting families of the order of 
coleoptera,* of which the cockchafer and the scarabzeus of the 
Egyptians are types. This one is a weevil decorated by your 
masters with the euphonious name of rynchophorus, which means 
in plain terms trunk-bearer. 

Look for yourself: its head is shaped like a funnel with a 
long tube ending in two articulated horns (elbowed antennz), 
giving him a very eccentric appearance. Unhappily, this is no 
mere mask. That pointed head enables his congeners to perfo- 
rate flowers and fruits; and certain families of plants, such as the 
leruminous, know that it is a serious matter to make the ac- 
quaintance of this apparently grotesque and harmless personage. 

At the blossoming season the apple and pear trees in our 
orchards are visited by a little butterfly and a small weevil, which 
introduce their eggs into the germ (pistil). 

The pear-tree weevil (anthonomus pyri) spends the winter in 
the cracks of the bark. In the month of March the female per- 
forates with her trunk or snout the flower-buds and lays an egg 
in each gallery. The bud perishes, while the caterpillar (worm) 
absorbs the sap to its own profit and passes through its meta- 
morphosis. Periodical scraping of the bark is the only effective 
remedy to prevent its ravages. 

Granaries of wheat are also devastated by a weevil (wheat- 
weevil) well known to our agriculturists. 

There exist innumerable species of weevils. Nearly all our 
plants nourish at least one species, and some of them have ex- 
traordinary habits. For example, the /set¢e (cut-bud), which at- 
tacks fruit-trees. This industrious little creature has a trunk 
like an elephant; but this appendage of its mouth, longer than 
its whole body, is not flexible and serves both as saw and auger. 
The claws and velvet of its feet enable it to walk upside-down 
on the smoothest leaves. Its back is like a cuirass of burnished 
steel. When the /isefte attacks a bud she begins by marking 
with a stroke on the outer covering the place where she intends 
to cut through. Then she climbs above this mark and begins to 
work with her saw, head downwards. 


* Coleoptera are insects possessing two pairs of wings, the anterior wings acting as sheath 
to the posterior wings, 
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The woodman makes his principal notch on the side towards 
which he wishes the tree to fall; but the insect would run the 
risk of getting her proboscis caught as in a vise. Therefore she 
attacks the branch on the side opposite to its natural inclination, 
so that its weight may drag it away from her. When she 
reaches the pith, the female, who accomplishes this work all 
alone, pierces a hole with her trunk. Then she turns round and 
lays anegg init. Again taking her first position, she pushes the 
egg with her trunk into the bottom of the hole. You should see 
with what activity and certainty the microscopic worker, like 
some fairy elf, toils to preserve her species at the expense of the 
preservation of our fruits—in other words, the reproduction of 
the tree. 

What did you say? An engineer who, without graduating 
from a polytechnic school, knows what he is about! Yes; and 
remember that each species displays new resources to attain 
by various means one common end—the propagation of its 
kind. 

See that fly resting immovable on a bramble, waiting for a 
ray of sunshine to appear before taking flight. It is a solitary 
wasp, odynerus rubicolus, which scoops out galleries in the stalks 
of briers and brambles to lay her eggs in. As her larve are 
carnivorous, while she lives on honey only, she changes her 
habits and becomes a huntress when the time comes for laying 
eggs, and when the gallery is finished by dividing it into cells 
with walls of a kind of mortar made of kneaded earth, and sepa- 
rated from each other by a wall of pith. Nature has given her 
a sting which distils a hypnotizing poison like the poisoned 
arrows of savages; but this poison benumbs without causing 
death. And by a marvellous foresight, not akin to the instinct 
of the insect, the mother, armed in this manner, strikes the 
victim just in the centre of the nervous ganglia, where sensibility 
is concentrated, so that sleep is infallibly produced. The mother 
drags her prey into a cell and lays an egg beside it, then seals 
up the entrance, and repeats the same manceuvres until the last 
egg is laid. Not less extraordinary is the fact that as the egg 
laid last occupies the entrance to the gallery, it is hatched the 
first to favor the exit of the others, which are hatched in the 
inverse order of their laying—a series of phenomena which our 
friends the Darwinians would find it hard to explain by the 
happy accidents of natural selection. Therefore they prefer to 
ignore them, like our doctrinaires when they are confronted with 
a miracle. 
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Here is another marvel, I said, picking a leaf from the oak- 
tree that had served us for an umbrella. 

These little red balls which stud the back of the leaf come 
from the sting of a little fly, and they will become nut-galls, 
which, as you know, have the property of fixing the salts of iron 
to make ink. 

Swammerdam, the illustrious author of the Bible of Nature 
and revealer of the insect world, proved in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that the production of vegetable galls results from a wound 
made in the plant by the sting of an insect which emits a corro- 
sive liquid before laying eggs. The larvz then do not engender 
the swelling of the gall by gnawing the leaf and simply pro- 
ducing a flow of sap which hardens in the air to envelop the 
creature. 

Sometimes the auger is much longer than the body of the 
insect; it is elastic and is coiled with its sheath around the 
viscera of the abdomen, just as the tongue of the woodpecker is 
wound round the os hyoides, like the spring of a watch, to be 
darted at will upon insects hidden in the dark. 

If you press the abdomen of these insects you see the oviduct 
issue from its horned sheath in the form of a hollow needle, and 
the auger. often ends in a perfect arrow-head. This point 
secretes a corrosive liquid which produces an inflammation of 
the cellular tissue, and, like a thorn in the flesh, provokes the 
flow of liquids which change the external form and sometimes 
exhaust leaves and flowers. The cynips builds also actual nests 
for its offspring, and larders, towards which the nourishment 
flows in direct ratio to the appetite of the larva. 

The fecula which at first accumulates in the vegetable tumor 
is afterwards transformed to fat and sugar, necessary to the 
nymph of the insect in accomplishing its last metamorphosis. 

The buds and flowers of the oak are attacked, like the leaves, 
by peculiar species of flies. We find galls of various forms on 
many kinds of vegetation, especially on eglantines; where they 
make large, hairy balls; also on willows, brambles, nettles, etc. 

The insects which produce these excrescences present in per- 
fection the phenomenon of partheno-genesis ; that is to say, the 
species can propagate itself indefinitely, without impregnation, 
by eggs, so that nature dispenses with the aid of the male. This 
zoblogical eccentricity, which offers to physiology a problem 
still unsolved, was studied in a special manner upon plant-lice by 
Professor Balbiani,* of the Museum of Paris. It was discovered 


* Course of comparative embryology given as professor in the College of France. 
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in the eighteenth century by the celebrated philosopher, Charles 
Bonnet, of Geneva, who was not, like many persons, content to 
decide @ priori the problems of life. 

Speaking of this subject, M. Van Beneden says that nature 
wishes to produce millions of insects in a few hours to check the 
exuberance of vegetation, and, distrusting the co-operation of the 
male, she suppresses it, and the female alone brings a daughter 
into the world ready to give birth to a granddaughter. Genera- 
tions follow each other so rapidly that, if the daughter chance 
to meet some obstacle on her passage, the granddaughter may 
come into the world before her own mother. A single egg may 
produce by the end of a season several thousand millions of indi- 
viduals. By what means does Nature insure the fecundation of 
the egg? M. Balbiani asserts that it possesses internal fecunda- 
tion by a sort of hermaphrodism. The question rests with 
micographists, and researches undertaken at the University of 
Louvain upon the evolution of the cell may soon result in the 
solution of this problem. 

We are compelled to admire these admirable provisions of 
Nature. She arrives by the simplest means at aims the most 

varied and ingenious, and conceals under apparent evil and dis- 
order a wonderful, inexhaustible harmony. It is a providential 
arrangement which may be discussed but not reasonably denied. 
The progress of science confirms every day more conclusively 
the intuition of philosophers and of the ancient poets who cele- 
brated long before the Christian era the mind that animates 
nature (mens agitat molem). 


There is the sun shining out of the blue sky. The rain 
stopped long ago, and you did not notice it; never mind! The 
latter-day philosopher must have lent you his spectacles to look 
through. “Little beasts” are good for something, are they not, 
when it rains? Nature disguises under insignificant exteriors 
endless marvels of which the human mind never wearies when 
once it has tasted the fruits of the tree of science. It is a thorny 
tree, I confess, and pedants have made its approaches unattrac- 
tive ; but once sleep beneath its shade, and you shall never wake, 
for it is enchanted. Naturalists, burning with sacred fire, know 
ecstasies that wrap them as ina dream, so that they pass through 
the world unconscious of its weariness and cares. 

If sufferers from ennui did but know the power of her 
philters they would turn for consolation to the sorceress whom 
we call Nature. When the mind enters into communion with 
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life and universal order, when the ear discerns the various 
themes of the grand hymn of creation, all petty passions of 
earth are estimated at their true worth, and forgotten in pro- 
portion as we rise and become absorbed in the contemplation 
of God’s works. 

My friend made no answer. His head rested on his hands 
and he seemed lost in meditation. ‘“ Whatare you thinking of?” 
I asked, laughing. 

He replied gravely : “I was thinking that if intercourse with 
men alienates us from God, a comprehension of Nature leads us 
back to him in spite of ourselves. How can one deny Provi- 
dence in the presence of miracles of foresight and calculation 
incarnate in creatures so trivial that we may pass them a 
thousand times without noticing them? 

“ Why were we not taught to read this wonderful book where 
God's name is inscribed on every page and Providence is every- 
where revealed? You are right. I play a sorry part among the 
wonders that surround me—more crassly ignorant than a pea- 
sant, in spite of my classic incumbrances. Those who have 
planted the domain of God with thorns and nettles from the gar- 
den of Greek roots are criminal pedants.” 

“T agree with you,” said I. “It is undeniable that the study 
of dead languages and of the law is a bugbear to many minds 
that remain uncultivated all their lives for want of intellectual 
nourishment. Even of those who pass the Pillars of Hercules— 
their examinations—there are many, especially among our young 
men of family, who gladly abandon such distasteful diet. But 
as the educated mind cannot rest inactive, it seeks false and 
hurtful nourishment from works of imagination of the class fur- 
nished by theatres and novels. The door closed to study is 
usually accessible to exnut, father of all vices and of every crime. 
When that takes possession of a man’s mind he can appreciate 
no pleasures but those of excitement and the senses, however 
good his education may have been.” 

Whose fault is it? The fault of those who, having a sound, 
wholesome, pleasant food to offer to the imagination, keep the 
door of Nature’s temple tight closed, the better to ransack their 
dictionaries and guess the riddles of some prehistoric author. 

Nature, too, offers enigmas to us at every step; but her 
problems fill the mind with wonder and interest. One feels like 
(Edipus guessing the secret of the Sphinx who devoured the 
passers-by—an ingenious symbol invented by the Greeks to ex- 
press the miserable state of man struggling wildly among the 
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complications of Nature. Dumb and implacable like the Sphinx, 
she offers her terrible enigma to all who pass through the world, 
torturing, oppressing, rending those who fail to understand it. 
Virtue only, armed with the buckler of science, can conquer the 
monster who is deaf to the poet’s passionate appeal, to the mc- 
ther’s prayer, to the lamentations of the dying. It is easy to 
control rebellious minds by this grand and terrible spectacle, at 
once pathetic and sublime, which is more interesting than any 
romance and develops unconsciously rare and precious faculties, 
such as the spirit of observation and analysis. 

Whoever learns to read this Bible learns, in the very process, 
to love it. From that time the country has new attractions. It 
is changed, as Montaigne happily expresses it, “to a most holy 
temple not made with hands.” 

The mind which dwells in communion with Nature, finding 
everywhere God’s hand at work, becomes unconsciously im- 
pressed with the order, the extent, and the majesty of creation. 
Nothing develops more fully uprightness of mind and rectitude 
of judgment than the disinterested search after truth. One is 
forced to take life seriously and appreciate the value of time in 
the presence of this sublime spectacle, which recalls to man the 
true conditions of his existence, his place in creation, his noble 
destiny. 

The miracle of existence becomes then clearly apparent to 
all minds uncorrupted by self-indulgence or by that precocious 
scepticism which dries up the springs of religious feeling. 

See that clump of brier illumined bya ray of sunlight filtering 
through the great trees. Aladdin’s wonderful lamp in the Ara- 
bian Nights never revealed more marvels. Drops of rain glitter 
on the leaves like diamonds of the first water. The insects have 
begun their dance again with renewed vigor. Flies, butterflies, 
coleoptera, orthoptera, neuroptera, and hymenoptera of every 
shape and color flutter, buzz, vibrate, chase each other, and hide 
in flower-cups, while overhead in the great beeches the concert 
of warblers, blackbirds, and goldfinches is resumed with fresh 
delight. It is the sublime harmony of life which enchants the lis- 
tener and evokes from the solitude of the forest, Nature’s chosen 
temple, sweet and wonderful mysteries. The most evenly bal- 
anced mind is filled with emotion and admiration in the presence 
of such beauty... . 

“ Artist! poet!” said my companion, laughing in his turn. 
“Take care! I shall report you to your friends the naturalists. 
You know they will bear no trifling on this point. Poet and 
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scientist are irreconcilable terms in their opinion. The scalpel 
of science has pitilessly cut the strings of the lyre, and Apollo's 
disciples are, in the eyes of your teachers, so many idiots who 
personify in the nineteenth century those dark ages of history 
which correspond to the infancy of humanity.” 

“You are not wholly wrong,” said I. “But I believe with 
St. Augustine that the Beautiful, being only the perfection of 
order, cannot be separated from the worship of the True—that is 
to say, science. The human mind cannot be mutilated with im- 
punity, and, if the man of science must distrust the flights and 
aberrations of the poet’s imagination, he should guard against 
the exclusion of the ideal, which sears the heart and turns the 
understanding into a registering-machine.” 

Many scientists have reached the point of measuring a man’s 
worth and the reach and certainty of his judgment by his skill 
in managing a microscope or a scale. This new kind of phycho- 
metry is in vogue among positivists, and elsewhere too—a fact 
easily explained by the predominance of petty minds. They ap- 
pear to forget that fertile discoveries may be made even in the 
domain of the sciences of observation with the registering-ma- 
chines given to us by Nature. When the senses and understand- 
ing are early trained together, when judgment is not sacrificed 
to mechanical memory, we learn to see more clearly in many in- 
stances than these false priests of Nature. Influence the intellect 
by the intuitive teaching of phenomena, and the normal evolution 
of the faculties will be spontaneously accomplished and a taste 
for study unconsciously developed in the child. 

No more need of the ferule then: the marvellous, inexhausti- 
ble reality of creation satisfies a virgin imagination better than 
the make-believe wonders of fairy-tales. Substituting the real 
world for the imaginary, truth for artifice, in primary education, 
we infuse into man from the beginning the spirit of the laws of 
that Nature with which he must struggle until the hour of his 
death. 


“There is,” says Charles Nodier, “a wonderful charm in the 
study of nature, and the man who does not penetrate the grace of 
these mysteries lacks, it may be, a sense for the enjoyment of life. 
All the pleasures of the soul have been described; it is a pity that 
no one has described the delight that possesses a heart of twelve 
years old, formed by a little instruction and much sensibility for 
a knowledge of the living world, at the moment when he takes 
possession of it as of an inheritance on some lovely morning in 
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spring. So Adam must have looked upon the world made for 
him when the breath of the Creator roused him from his child- 
like sleep. 

“Oh! how beautiful the world seemed to me. 

“T already thought—for I have not changed my mind—that a 
profound study of the facts of the creation was more worthy than 
any other to interest a sound intelligence, and that everything 
else was only fit to occupy the extravagant leisure of degenerate 
races. Even now it makes me shiver with delight to remember 
the sight of my first ‘carabus auro-nitens.’ He appeared to 
me in the damp shadow that lay on the trunk of an old fallen 
oak, where he rested, gleaming like a carbuncle dropped from 
the aigrette of the Grand Mogul. I remember standing for a 
moment fascinated with his light, and that my hand trembled so 
with emotion that I had to collect myself again and again before 
I could take possession of him... . 

“The world of butterflies is a series of enchantments and 
metempsychoses to the child who chases them with his delicate 
net. By his coat of mail, checkered black and yellow, we know 
the prudent Machaon, who, with faithful devotion to plants that 
give out precious specifics for sickness, will not fail to alight 
upon the fennel... . 

“Go down into the meadow. These butterflies are shep- 
herds, and Nature has clad them in rustic vesture. Here is 
Tityrus, Myrtil,* Corydon. + One is distinguished among them 
all by the brilliancy of his azure mantle, beneath which in- 
numerable eyes gleam like stars in a clear night sky; it is Ar- 
gus ¢ watching over the flocks. 

“ Now pass with searching glance the verge of the woods, de- 
fended by Silenus and the Satyrs.§ Here is the band of Syl- 
vans | wandering among the solitudes with still more airy 
nymphs which mock your pursuit, soon leaving a brook between 
themselves and you, and vanishing like Lycoris without fearing 
to be seen behind the shrubs of the opposite bank. 

“Look! you may know Mars by his cuirass of burnished 
steel flashing in the sunlight with gleams of gold and silver; 

* Satyrus Myrtil (Janira) ; July ; meadows and glades, 

+ Lycena Corydon flies in May and August along the banks of the Meuse. 

tLyczna Alexis, a little azure-blue butterfly very common in all the meadows of Belgium 
during the month of June. 

§ CEil de bois, very common also in wooded roads and in fields. 

JA black butterfly with a transverse white line on each wing, and hovering in solitary 
woods with nymphalide which are larger and have iridescent reflections on their wings. July, 


when the spring grain is ripe. Very common formerly in the forest of Soignies. The latter 
have almost disappeared since the destruction of the woods. 
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Vulcan,* blazing with ingots of burning red like iron in the fur- 
nace; ... Apollo with his snow-white robe waving in the air, 
relieved by bands of purple.” + 

I quote from memory; this passage of the great writer and 
learned philologist I have not seen these fifteen years, but it re- 
mains so deeply graven in my memory that I cgp vouch for its 
correctness. 

Well, what do you think of it? 

Was I right in saying that no novel or legend or fairy-tale 
approaches this in interest? What can be more dramatic than 
the innumerably varied phases of the great struggle for exis- 
tence made by all living creatures, from man down to the mean- 
est insect, calling to their aid by turns strength, artifice, intelli- 
gence, patience, and boldness? Insects especially neither give 
nor take quarter in the warfare upon which Nature lavishes the 
resources of an inexhaustible imagination. The law of parasit- 
ism is universal—an immense Curia from which nothing escapes. 
Every plant, animal, organ, has, so to speak, its own parasites ; 
but there are some that travel from one to another, accomplish- 
ing each phase of development in a different being or organ. 
Often the perfect insect lives on the flower, and its larvz on the 
fruit, stalk, wood, leaves, and roots. So also parasitic worms 
usually accomplish the first phase of their evolution in the body 
of an animal which will be devoured by some other when they 
have attained their perfect state. 

In short, we may assert that every imaginable process has 
been used to favor the parasitism which costs to agriculture 
millions every year. The diabolical artifices of these countless, 
invisible foes which harass every living thing and torment each 
other like imps of fairy lore explain to us the superstitious beliefs 
so deeply rooted in the rustic mind. Before science was capable 
of revealing the evolutions and metamorphoses of insects and 
cryptogams, the peasant, seeing his crops ruined and his flocks 
dying without apparent cause, was led to believe in the inter- 
vention of evil spirits. Multiform as Proteus, his enemies es- 
caped him by their insignificance, their transformations, their 
migrations and stratagems, now brought to light by naturalists. 

To-day science has pierced the darkness which the terrified 
imagination of our forefathers peopled with preternatural 
powers. It is through science alone that the cultivator can hope 





* Vanessa Atalanta—Red Admiral—passes the winter in the butterfly form like other Vanes- 
side, and flies from spring to fall. 
t+ Apollo flies only on high mountains near the region of snows. 
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to exorcise the gnomes and elves of which legend, still vigorous 
in country places, has preserved all sorts of superstitious stories. 
Science has substituted inflexible law for the caprices of evil 
spirits. In their stead we find invisible workers, accomplish- 
ing blindly, in accordance with a direction invariable for each 
species, their natural evolution, which unwinds like a spring that 
can be easily clogged when once we understand its mechanism. 

One remarkable phenomenon is the identity in the mode of 
procedure and in the weapons employed by the most dissimilar 
parasites in seeking a similar end. 

As, for instance, the standing ear of wheat is attacked by in- 
sects of three different families: coleoptera, diptera (two-winged 
flies), hymenoptera (four-winged flies).* All these little insects 
wait for the period of blossoming of the wheat .to introduce an 
egg at the base of the spike under the last knot. This egg soon 
hatches out a larva, which establishes a barrier to intercept the 
sap for its own benefit by making a circular incision within the 
stalk. Then, when the harvest time approaches, the larva de- 
scends from point to point, perforating the knots, and takes up 
its abode at the foot of the stalk, which the sickle never cuts; or, 
like the cecidomia, it bends backward and stretches itself out 
like a spring to reach the ground, as the salmon, ascending a 
stream, springs over the cataracts. Each of these insects for- 
tunately has a parasite, sometimes of the same family, which 
limits its ravages and multiplies in direct ratio to the fecundity 
of its victims The platygastrum, a little four-winged black fly, 
introduces its eggs beside those of the cecidomia (whose pre- 
sence it recognizes by unerring instinct) by means of its auger 
ending in a spear-head. As soon as the larve of the cecidomia 
begin their work the larve of the platygastrum enter their 
bodies and devour them after the fashion of the ichneumon 
until the period of hatching arrives, when the astonished ob- 
server sees a different fly issue from the empty skin of the ceci- 
domia. 

So also the chlorops is destroyed by the alysis, of the family 
of ichneumons, with a prolonged abdomen ending in an auger. 
When we study the parasites of wheat we wonder how the pre- 
cious cereal can escape their attacks, and marvel no longer that 
the devastations of insects are estimated at two thousand mil- 
lions in France alone. While the cryptogams, flies, and coleop- 
tera attack the wheat, arachnides and myriapodes (one-thousand- 
footed) + attack the germs. 


* Saperda, chlorops, cephus, cecidomia, + Acarus and iules, 
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The acarus has two pincers like those of the lobster, which it 
uses to perforate the cotyledons and grind the farina. The iule, 
which needs a liquid nourishment, insinuates itself into the inte- 
rior of the grain, when the farinaceous mass is transformed to 
vegetable milk under the influence of soluble ferments engen- 
dered by germination. It is a little millipede of one centimetre 
in length, formed of fifty rings, each bearing two lateral stigmata 
of vivid red color. The number of iules is considerable in the 
infested land; we find them rolled one over the other in the 
grain of cereals. 

Another animalcule still more interesting, of the family of 
trichinz, producés smut in the wheat during damp months. 
This is microscopic in dimensions, and possesses the strange 
power of drying up and reviving according to the weather. A 
drop of water will produce this miracle. You can see through 
the microscope the little worms dry up by the evaporation of 
the liquid. They can be preserved indefinitely in a box and re- 
suscitated at will by a drop of water. 

Réaumur followed minutely the evolutions of the fly which 
lays its eggs in the cabbage caterpillar. The victim appears to 
be slightly affected; it eats with its ordinary appetite, without 
suspecting that it carries about the germ of death. Hardly are 
they hatched when the little larva devour the caterpillar, but, 
bya providential instinct, they attack only the accessory parts ; 
without injuring the essential organs of life, they are nourished 
by fat which surrounds the digestive organ itself. 

When they have acquired their complete development, at the 
moment when the caterpillar prepares for the chrysalis state, 


they come out all together from their living prison, given up 
then to annihilation. 


The fruitful investigations of Réaumur were confirmed and 
carried on by a naturalist of the country of Linnzus. The Swede 
De Geer describes a very fine species of ichneumon which lodges 
its eggs in the eggs of other insects—for instance, butterflies. 
The worm which issues from the ichneumon is so small that it 
finds within the shell of the other egg all the food necessary to 
enable it to reach its growth; there it changes to a nymph and 
then to a fly; the fly pierces the shell, which it has emptied 
of the contents, and which would now be only a prison. The 
amazed naturalist sees a little fly emerge from the eggs whence 
he had expected caterpillars. 


Réaumur and Vallisnieri observed also the manceuvres of 
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parasites upon cereals and fruits which belong to the same fami- 
lies and are both nearly of one species. I have already said that 
a weevil of the order of coleoptera and a moth of the order of 
butterflies are the most dangerous foes of our orchards and gra- 
naries. 

The pyrale of apples (carpocapsa pomonana) is a charming 
little butterfly, steel gray spotted with gold and bronze. The 
larva (worm), which hatches after the blossoming season, gnaws 
the fruit and digs out vertical galleries. The exhausted fruit 
drops off just at the time of chrysalizing, thus giving its parasite 
the opportunity to go into the ground, where it passes through 
its last change. 

The granaries of wheat are devastated not only by a weevil 
(calandra), but also by moths of the genus alucita, of which one 
species eats the inside of the grain, avoiding the perisperm, and 
another sews several grains together in order to lodge in the 
middle and eat them more at ease. I should never end if I were 
to describe all the atrocious tricks played by these charming little 
creatures whose secrets entomologists have revealed to us. 

It is sometimes easy to surprise the intentions of Nature in the 
peculiar structure of insects. For instance, nocturnal butterflies 
are distinguished from those which fly by day in having a little 
apparatus which fastens the /ower to the upper wing. This appa- 
ratus, visible to thé naked eye in the larger ones, is formed of 
aring clasped to the great costal nerve of the upper wing, and of 
an elastic wand which is simply the isolated costal nerve of the 
posterior wing. When you remove the wand from the ring 
where it is fastened the powerful flight of the sphinx becomes un- 
equal and abrupt, like that of day butterflies. The observation 
of a caterpillar’s foot through the microscope indicates whether 
the insect is adapted to the parasitism of leaves, stems, or wood. 
Certain species, like the sesies, present absolutely the same form 
and color as certain families of flies armed for war, such as the 
wasp and the ichneumons. The resemblance is so perfect that 
the enemies of these butterflies are taken in by it. So the end is 
attained by a veritable disguise, a mimicry ; it is the carnival of 
Nature. 

Others imitate the form or color of leaves or dead twigs. 
The moth of the alder, for instance, assumes during the caterpillar 
stage the form of a little knotty stick; it keeps upright and im- 
movable to complete the illusion, and, indeed, deceives birds as 
well as men. 

The six parts of the mouth meant for grinding, among cater- 
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pillars, transform themselves in the butterfly to a long, flexible 
proboscis, which rolls up like the spring of a watch; anatomy 
finds in this snout, under another form, the six pieces in the same 
relation. 

But it is time for the train; we must go. 

To end with, I remark a characteristic phenomenon of insect 
life which has attracted the notice of observers and struck the 
imagination of the poets of earliest antiquity. It is the metamor- 
phosis, celebrated by Ovid, which makes brilliant, aerial being 
issue from an unformed, repulsive larva. The ancients saw in it 
the symbol of resurrection and personified it under the form of 
a lovely young goddess with butterfly’s wings. 

Psyche meant the soul, the divine breath which animates Na- 
ture. The soul, which becomes conscious in man, is unconscious 
in animals, realizing without knowing it all the marvels of life. 
It was the pantheistic and pagan conception of the universe, once 
more in fashion nowadays in the philosophical German school of 
Schopenhauer. Another school, that of Darwin and Heckel, 
attributes understanding and conscience to animals as to man, 
and sees in the human soul only a result of the development of 
the souls of animals. 

I will not insist on this point to-day; it is enough to have 
shown you that mind everywhere animates Nature, and that if 
materialism exists it can have no cause but corruption of heart 
or ignorance of natural things; unfortunately this ignorance is 
encouraged by those even who have most reason to wish to dis- 
sipate it, to plead the cause of Providence by unveiling his mys- 
teries in the great work of creation. 
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SAINT IRENAEUS AND THE ROMAN SEE. 


THOSE who have made a study of the controversial writings 
which have come down to us from the last century and the 
earlier portions of our own cannot fail to be struck with the 
very prominent position which of late years the question relating 
to the office and status of the Roman pontiff has assumed in 
works of a polemical nature on both sides. If we glance over 
the pages of that admirable work, Zhe End of Controversy, by the 
immortal Bishop Milner—himself, during the greater part of his 
episcopate, the foremost defender in England of the rights of the 
Holy See, “ the champion,” as Cardinal Newman has deservedly 
called him, “ of God’s ark in an evil time ’’—we shall, if I remem- 
ber rightly, find but one short chapter devoted to the discussion 
of this point, while such other questions as the infallibility of the 
church, transubstantiation, and so on are treated of fully and, I 
venture to add, unanswerably. Nor is the cause of this altera- 
tion in the tactics of our adversaries, necessitating an equivalent 
change of front on our own part, far to seek. It cannot be attri- 
buted merely to the prominence which the Vatican definition of 
Papal Infallibility has given to this and cognate questions, for 
the controversy regarding them had been gradually assuming 
its present proportions for many years previous to the assem- 
bling of that council. I am inclined rather to think that it is the 
logical outcome of that Oxford movement, known as Tracta- 
rianism, which, while it carried its more consistent adherents, 
including their illustrious leader himself, into the bosom of the 
Catholic Church, so raised the religious and ecclesiastical tone 
of those who through blindness or perversity were left behind 
that, assimilating one by one all Catholic doctrines, or such a 
version of them as they thought could be made to square with 
their own anomalous and anarchical position, they at last found 
themselves in the situation of that worthy Anglican clergyman 
who declared his readiness to “swallow everything except papal 
supremacy ”! Having arrived thus far, and inasmuch’ as the 
party which has adopted these views forms no inconsiderable 
section—and that portion beyond dispute the most zealous and 
active—of the clergy and laity of the Anglican Establishment, it is 
not difficult to perceive how the controversy should have nar- 
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rowed itself down to this single point, viz., What authority has 
the Roman pontiff by divine ordination, as a centre of unity and 
jurisdiction to the whole church ? 

The absence of any supreme and final authority, capable 
of deciding once and for all questions of faith and morals, 
and whose decision should be binding upon the consciences of 
the faithful, constitutes a fatal and irremediable flaw in the 
theory of Anglicanism, rendering the efforts of the Ritualists, 
whether in the way of ceremonial imitation of Catholic worship 
or in the simulation and adoption of fragments of Catholic doc- 
trine, both dogmatic and ascetical, merely a melancholy bur- 
lesque. The Ritualistic conception of the church, when resolved 
into its ultimate parts, resembles only the Hindoo idea of the 
world upon which we live, which rests upon an elephant, which 
rests upon a tortoise, which rests upon—xothing ! 

But the Ritualists, at all events those among them who have 
an elementary knowledge of ecclesiastical history, are perfectly 
well aware that from apostolic times downwards the church 
had always the power of excluding heretics from her commu- 
nion—Marcionites, Montanists, Novatians, and so on. Now, it 
stands to reason that the supreme authority in this matter must 
have existed somewhere throughout all these centuries, and the 
whole controversy turns upon the question, Where was it? The 
test of true doctrine could not have been the ruling of individual 
bishops, for they did not always agree, and the truth is one. It 
was, perhaps some one will maintain, the universal doctrine of 
the church; but this is merely putting one set of words for 
another without elucidating the meaning, for we are met at the 
outset by the question, How do you define the church—of what did 
it consist, and what was its living voice? That of all the bishops 
—all those who, being in valid episcopal orders, were in actual 
possession of a see? Was, for instance, Eusebius of Czesarea 
one of its bishops? If so, then the church could scarcely be 
said to be unanimous even on the doctrine of the omoousion, for 
he and many others were known to be Semi-Arians. Where, then, 
was this supreme authority, whose decision on matters of faith 
and morals was to be final and binding, and whom, when it had 
once spoken, Christians could not contradict without heresy? 
It was in the Chair of Peter,.the Apostolic See; “ for with this 
church, on account of its more powerful principality, every 
church must agree.” 

I do not here propose to touch upon the Scriptural evidences 
of St. Peter’s primacy, nor the proofs, drawn from history and 
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logic, that the Bishops of Rome were from the beginning recog- 
nized as his successors. What I purpose doing in the present 
paper is to take the above well-known passage from the writings 
of St. Irenzeus, Bishop of Lyons, Against Heresies, and by a care- 
ful grammatical and logical analysis thereof, in all its parts, to 
endeavor to ascertain in what estimation “e held the Holy See, 
and consequently, inasmuch as he is regarded on all hands asa 
representative writer, what was the acknowledged status of the 
Roman pontiff in the second century. 

In order that the whole sense of the holy bishop’s words may 
be made clear to those who are not familiar with his writings, 
I will take the liberty of quoting him from the commencement 
of the chapter containing the above-cited words, out of the 
Protestant translation in the Ante-Nicene Library, published by 
Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, and translated by the Rev. Alexan- 
der Roberts, D.D., and the Rev. W. H. Rambaut, A.B. I do not 
know who these gentlemen are, but they are certainly zot Roman 
Catholics. 

In book iii. chap. ii. St. Irenzeus says: 


“When, however, they [the heretics] are confuted from the Scriptures, 
they turn round and accuse these same Scriptures, as if they were not 
correct nor of authority, and assert that they are ambiguous, and that the 
truth cannot be extracted from them by those who are ignorant of tradi- 
tion. For they allege that the truth was not delivered by means of written 
documents, but vzvé voce.—But, again, when we refer them to that tradition 
which originates from the apostles, and which is preserved by means of the 
succession of presbyters in the churches, they object to tradition, saying 
that they themselves are wiser, not only than the presbyters, but even 
than the apostles, because they have discovered the unadulterated truth.” 

“Chap. iii—It is within the power, therefore, of all in every church 
who may wish to see the truth to contemplate clearly the tradition of the 
apostles manifested throughout the whole world; and all are in a position 
to reckon up those who were by the apostles instituted bishops in the 
churches, and to demonstrate the successions of these men to our own 
times, those who neither taught nor knew of anything like what these 
[heretics] rave about. For if the apostles had known hidden mysteries, 
which they were in the habit of imparting ‘to the perfect’ apart and privily 
from the rest, they would have delivered them especially to those to whom 
they were also committing the churches themselves. For they were de- 
sirous that these men should be very perfect and blameless in all things, 
whom also they were leaving behind as their successors, delivering up 
their own place of government to these men; which men, if they dis- 
charged their functions honestly, would be a great boon [to the church], 
but if they should fall away the direst calamity. 

“Since, however, it would be very tedious in such a volume as this to 
reckon up the successions of all the churches, we do put to confusion all 
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those who in whatever manner, whether by an evil self-pleasing, by vain- 
glory, or by blindness and perverse opinion, assemble in unauthorized 
meetings, [we do this, I say] by indicating that tradition, derived from the 
apostles, of the very great, the very ancient and universally known 
church, founded and organized at Rome by the two most glorious apostles, 
Peter and Paul; as also [by pointing out] the faith preached to men which 
comes down to our times by the successions of bishops. For z¢ zs a matter 
of necessity that every church should agree with this church, on account. of its 
pre-eminent authority, that is, the faithful everywhere, inasmuch as the apos- 
tolic tradition has been preserved continuously by those [faithful men] 
who exist everywhere.” 


This is the whole passage from St. Irenzeus, given in the 
words of the Protestant translators themselves. 1 will only add 
that, in my humble opinion, the thanks of all readers of English 
are due to these gentlemen for the upright and honest way in 
which they have conducted this translation. We shall find in 
our analysis of this passage that the method laid down by St.- 
Ireneeus by which individuals may assure themselves as to the 
truths of divine tradition is precisely that which exists in the 
Roman Catholic Chureh at the present day, and in no other. Ii 
an individual be desirous of ascertaining what the Catholic faith 
is upon a given point, it matters not where he may be—London 
. or Paris, New York or San Francisco or Sydney—he has only to 
go to the first Catholic priest whom he meets and ask him. And 
how, is it asked, is the inquirer to know that this person pos- 
sesses the true apostolic tradition? Because he will find, if he 
investigates the subject, that the tradition which the priest hands 
to him is that which he in turn receives from his bishop, who in 
his turn receives it from the Apostolic See, in which chair sits 
the successor of him to whom our Lord said, Feed my sheep. 

And this is precisely the rule which St. Irenzeus lays down. 
“We refer them,” says he, “to that tradition which originates 
from the apostles, and which is preserved by means of the suc- 
cessions of presbyters in the churches”; and then, going a step 
higher, he says, “ We are in a position to reckon up those who 
were by the apostles instituted dzshops in the churches, and to 
demonstrate the succession of these men to our own times’’; and 
then, passing to the highest step of all, “ We do put to confusion 
all those who in whatever manner assemble in unauthorized 
meetings by indicating ” the tradition of the See of Rome; “ for 
it is a matter of necessity that every church should agree with this 
church, on account of its pre-eminent authority.” Here, says he, is 
the summit of ecclesiastical authority, and when you have ascer- 
tained the doctrine of the Roman See you know #so facto the 
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doctrine of all other sees throughout the world which are in 
Catholic communion, for they of necessity take their keynote 
from her. 


The Latin version of the passage under review runs as 
follows: 


“ Ad hanc enim ecclesiam propter potentiorem principalitatem necesse 
est omnem convenire ecclesiam, hoc est eos qui sunt undique fideles; in 
qua semper ab his qui sunt undique conservata est ea quz est ab ‘apostolis 
traditio.” 


Let us examine the various parts of this sentence minutely, 
and see whether, in its strict grammatical and logical construc- 
tion, it favors the Anglican “ view” of the matter or the thesis 
maintained by the theologians of the Catholic Church. 

The original Greek text of St. Lrenzeus has been lost. All 
that we possess of the original is the greater portion of the first 
book, which has been put together by means of the copious quo- 
tations found in the works of SS. Hippolytus and Epiphanius. 
But these fragments are of the highest value, as they enable us 
to compare them with the Latin translation—a process which 
proves the latter to be a most faithful and accurate rendering. 
Those of my readers who. desire to pursue this subject further 
may consult Massuet, Dissertatio itt. De [rene@i Doctrind. 

If, consequently, we find that the Latin rendering cannot, by 
the utmost efforts of Protestant ingenuity, be twisted into giving 
countenance to the Anglican view, I think that we may reason- 
ably conclude that such was not the “view” of the great bishop 
of Lyons himself. 

Now, Protestants of various kinds, both English and Con- 
tinental, Anglicans and Calvinists, have tried their “’prentice 
hand” upon this passage of St. Irenzeus; but it is only fair to 
say that the Calvinists, like Salmasius, are, generally speaking, by 
far the more honest and straightforward in their interpretation 
of the words, probably because they can afford to tell the truth 
upon the subject, while Anglicans feel that they have to carry 
the point against Rome fer fas et nefas. 

The first objection to the Catholic interpretation which I will 
notice will be found substantially in Palmer’s Treatise on the 
Church of Christ, vol. ii. p. 412, and in the works of other Angli- 
can writers. It is that, although St. Irenzeus does say that it is 
necessary for all churches to agree with or resort to the Church 
of Rome on account of its more powerful principality, yet he 
does not affirm that this principality is of divine institution, and 
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therefore it is not divinely ordained that all churches should re- 
sort to or agree with the Church of Rome. 

Now, in reply to this objection it may first be observed in 
passing that it is not simply on account of its more powerful 
principality that St. Irenzeus declares that all churches must 
agree with Rome, but because, in addition to this, the faith has 
there always been preserved uncorrupted. 

But, be this as it may, it is manifest, when we couple these 
two facts together, that although St. Irenzeus does not assert it 
to be of divine institution explicitly and directly, yet he does-so 
implicitly and in reality ; for, first, if that principality were purely 
of human and not of divine right, it is inconceivable that a neces- 
sity should be placed upon all other churches of agreement with 
the church possessing such principality ; and, secondly, if the 
purity of the doctrine of the Roman Church were simply acci- 
dental, how, by comparing their errors with its teaching, could 
all heretics be confounded? Unless the doctrine of that church 
was always to be preserved pure by divine institution and privi- 
lege, heretics might no less be confounded by consulting the 
doctrine of any other individual church, especially of one found- 
ed by an apostle, which up to the time of St. Irenzeus had pre- 
served the faith incorrupt. We shall see the force of this argu- 
ment more clearly when we come to consider the words mus¢ of 
necessity—necesse est. 

Another very common objection, derived, if I remember 
rightly, from the Lutheran Griesbach, is this: It is possible that 
St. Irenzeus, for the words (which I have here translated) more 
powerful principality, wrote in the original xpéiztova apy, which 
can be rendered more powerful beginning. 

Now, supposing that the saint had so written, it is quite im- 
material to us. ‘Apy7}, it is well known, can mean either Jdegin- 
ning or princedom ; but princedom, which is the word the Latin 
translator uses, who of course had seen the original, zever sig- 
nifies beginning. Judging, then, from the general accuracy of the 
Latin translation, so far as it is in our power to compare it with 
the original, there is the strongest probability that St. Irenzeus 
did not use any word which signified deginning, and this more 
particularly as the fact that the Roman Church had a “ power- 
ful beginning "—had commenced with more éc/at, so to speak, than 
other churches—would not in itself be a reason why every church 
Should be under the necessity of agreeing with or resorting to 
it. How many churches had most powerful and glorious be- 
ginnings which afterwards fell away from the faith altogether! 
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It is noteworthy that the interpretation upon which I am in- 
sisting is precisely that given by Von Dollinger and Friedrich, 
the leaders of the “ Old-Catholic” sect in Germany. Dr. von 
Dillinger, in the English translation of his Church History (vol. 
i. p. 256), alter speaking of the Protestant “‘ attempts to wrest the 
words from their evident signification,” himself gives the follow- 
ing rendering: “It is necessary that the faithful of every church 
should be in communion with this church, on account of its 
more powerful authority, in which communion the faithful of the 
whole world have preserved the apostolic tradition.” So wrote 
Von Déllinger when he was an honored professor of Catholic 
theology. 

“Hei mihi, quantum mutatus ab illo!” 


And, stranger still, Professor Friedrich, supposed to be one of 
the authors of Janus, only two years before the assembling of the 
Vatican Council, in a work entitled Kirchen Geschichte Deutsch- 
lands (vol. i. p. 409), has the following remarkable passage : 


“Interpret as we will the ‘propter potiorem principalitatem,’ Irenzus 
testifies to the fact_of the pre-eminence of the Roman Church in his time; 
for this, even omitting the phrase in question, is clearly expressed in the 
passage, since it declares that every church must unconditionally and of 
necessity agree with the Roman Church, and measure its doctrine by her 
standard, for she is the guardian of apostolical tradition. But to the 
mind of Irenzus this tradition of the Roman Church herself is essential 
and fundamental for the whole church,” 


Schneemann, as Father Addis informs us,* “shows that in 
each of the twenty-three places of the Latin version where it 
occurs ‘ principalitas”’ signifies ‘dominion.’ It is used, ¢.g., for 
the supremacy of God over all—‘ principalitatem habet in omni- 
bus Deus’ (iv. 38, 3); for Christ’s headship over the church (iii. 
16, 6); for that attributed by the Gnostics to the spirit of light 
(iv. 35, 2).” 

As regards the Greek original of this expression potentior (or, 
as some manuscripts have it, fotior) principalitas, Cardinal Fran- 
zelin, in his great work De Divina Traditione et Scriptura, men- 
tions four different conjectures, three of which are Protestant 
and one Catholic: 


Griesbach (Lutheran) supposes 67a r7jv éxavwrepav a pry. 


Salmasius (Calvinist) " £€ aipetrov mpwreior, 
Thiersch (Lutheran) ” 61a pépovéav Tpwreiav. 
Massuet (O.S.B.) ” UméptTepov Tpwreiov, 


* Anglican Misrepresentations, p. 8, to which valuable pamphlet I am indebted for the 
above quotations from Déllinger and Friedrich, 
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It will be seen that only one of these learned men favors the 
word apy7—Griesbach. This is the author to whom I referred 
above on the authority of the Anglican controversialist Beaven.* 
Why Griesbach’s Greek for the word fotentiorem differs in 
Beaven’s quotation and in that of Cardinal Franzelin I am un- 
able to explain. 

The word apy7 is frequently used in Holy Scripture as signi- 
fying dominion or sovereignty—as, for example, Rom. viii. 38 ; 
1 Cor. xv. 24; Ephes. i. 21 and iii. 10; Col. i. 16 and ii. 10-15, 
and Titus iii. 1. Our Lord himself also uses the same expression 
in St. Luke xii. 11 and xx. 20. Liddell and Scott, in their well- 
known lexicon, translate the word, when it refers to temporal 
sovereignty, by the first place or power, sovereignty, dominion, 
quoting Pindar, 4zos apyn, Gedv apxyai, and so on. As regards 
mpwreiov and its cognates zpwreiav and mpwrevwr, its meaning 
is virtually decided in Col. i. 18: That in all things he may hold 
the primacy (1pw@rtEev@v), 

Another objection is that all the apostolic churches had a 
certain principalitas, or pre-eminence, before other churches. It 
is, of course, manifest that any church founded by an apostle 
would have per se some sort of pre-eminence, take some kind of 
precedence, over those not so founded. But that is nothing to 
the point. I deny zz ¢ofo—for indeed the words of St. Irenzeus 
himself exclude the idea—that any apostolic church, except that 
of Rome, rejoiced in any frincipalitas on account of which all 
churches must unconditionally and of necessity agree with tt and 
measure their doctrine by its standard. Nor, again, is it true that 
the apostolic churches, Rome only excepted, always preserved 
the apostolic tradition. And Anglicans in particular are espe- 
cially debarred from making use of such an argument, for their 
own Thirty-nine Articles expressly declare that the churches of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem too “have erred.” If, on 
the other hand, simply a pre-eminence of honor is intended we 
may pass the objection by ; it is irrelevant. 

An immense amount of controversy has centred round the 
true rendering of necesse est—it is necessary. Mr. Beaven (p. 67) 
observes: “ WVecesse est may imply, it is true, that it is the duty 
(sic) of every church to resort to Rome, but its more natural and 
usual meaning is that as a matter of course (sic) Christians from 
all parts, and not strictly the churches themselves, were led to 
resort thither by the superior eminence of that church.” Iam 
not sure that an apology is not due to the readers of THE Ca- 





* An Account of the Life and Writings of St. Irenaeus, 184, p. 65. 
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THOLIC WORLD for introducing an objection logically so feeble, 
and so wanting in an appreciation of the meaning of language, as 
the above; for the learned author, while admitting that it may 
imply what is its obvious and, as we shall see, inevitable significa- 
tion, presents us on his own part with an interpretation as the 
alternative which diametrically contradicts the words of St. 
Irenzeus himself. For the holy bishop distinctly declares that it 
zs strictly the churches themselves, and not the individuals com- 
posing them, who must resort to Rome for guidance. 

Let us, however, consider more at length the force of the ex- 
pression necesse est. If we turn to any standard Latin dictionary 
—as, for instance, that of Dr. William Smith (one of the classical 
examiners in the University of London)—we find the expression 
rendered thus: 1, unavoidable, inevitable, necessary ; 2, needful, re- 
guisite. Now, if Mr. Beaven’s words have any meaning at all, 
they signify that although Christians were attracted to Rome by 
the superior eminence of its church, still they were under no 
obligation to have recourse to it, and if they had neglected or 
refused to do so it would have made no difference whatever in 
their ecclesiastical status. But this, as we have seen, is precisely 
what the word does zot signify ; its simple and solitary meaning, 
as we have ascertained, is inevitable, unavoidable necessity—a 
sine qué non. 

I remember some time ago reading in an Anglican work a 
comment upon this passage, in which it was maintained that if 
St. lrenzeus had intended that all churches ought, as a matter of 
right and wrong, to agree with Rome, he would not have used 
the expression mecesse est, but oportet. Now, at first sight this 
objection seems very specious indeed, yet upon investigation it 
will not hold water for a moment. In my humble opinion, if 
St. Irenzeus had used ofortet there might have been, supposing 
that this were the only evidence for papal supremacy, a loop- 
hole of escape for Anglicans. For cfortet—it behooves—certainly 
implies a moral obligation, but not an absolute necessity. It be- 
hooves (oforte/) a man not to sin, but still man, as man, through 
his free-will has the power of sinning, and if he does sin he does 
not cease to be aman. Had St. Irenzeus used this expression 
it might have been urged that, while he represented that all 
churches ought to agree with Rome in order to the perfection of 
their ecclesiastical status, nevertheless he did not say that if they 
did not do so they would cease to be churches—z.¢., to form part 
of the visible church of Christ. Now, this is very important, 
because it is precisely the position claimed by the most advanced 
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section of Anglican High-Churchmen. “ We know,” they say, 
“that the whole church ought to be one and visibly united to its 
head the Roman bishop; but. our ‘unhappy divisions’ have 
placed us where we are, and we know that, in spite of these 
divisions, the Church of England has not ceased to be a true 
branch of the Church Catholic, and therefore it is our duty to 
remain in her.” The Anglican divines of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, more honest in their Protestantism than 
those who claim to be their successors, used this same argument 
with regard to episcopacy. They granted that it was essential to 
the perfection of the church, but not to its existence. 

Now, St. Irenzeus, by using this word zecesse, deliberately 
cuts off this excuse. For this expression does not signify a moral 
necessity at all. A moral necessity, as I have said before, in 
relation to human beings signifies a moral obligation—such as the 
obligation of man to love and serve God, his true end, which 
obligation, as I have also observed, by reason of the freedom 
of the human will, may be set at naught without the offender 
ceasing thereby to beaman. He ceases, it is true, to be a fer- 
fect man, but he does not nevertheless cease to bea man. So, 
if agreement with the see of Peter were only a moral neces- 
sity, it might be set at naught by local churches, without their 
thereby ceasing to form part of the visible church; the agree- 
ment being necessary to the perfection of these churches, to their 
perfect health, so to speak, but not to their existence as integral 
portions of the Church Catholic. 

Now, this, I maintain, is precisely what mecesse est does not 
mean. The phrase is not at all an uncommon one in classical 
writers, but in every instance that I can think of it signifies an 
absolute necessity—just such a necessity as that by which, as St. 
Augustine says, in order for a limb to form a ving member of a 
living man, it must be visibly joined to his body. 

To refer to one passage, familiar, doubtless, to many readers 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, Cesar (De Bello Gallico, book vii. c. 
19) has the following : 


“Indignantes milites Czesar, quod conspectum suum hostes ferre pos- 
sent tantulo spatio interjecto, et signum preelii expectantes, edocet 
quanto detrimento et quot virorum fortium morte mecesse sit constare 
Victoriam.” 

“Cesar clearly points out to his soldiers, indignant that the enemy 
could bear the sight of them, so short a distance intervening, and de- 
manding the signal for action, with how great a loss and with the death of 
how many brave men # wou/d be necessary to obtain the victory.” 
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Nothing can be clearer than the meaning of mecesse in this con- 
nection. Czsar does not tell them that without the loss of 
these lives the victory may indeed be gained, but that it will 
be less complete, less perfect, and the consequent glory to the 
Roman arms less; but that without the sacrifice of these brave 
men it cannot be obtained at all, that in order to secure this 
victory it is absolutely necessary (wecesse) to make this sacrifice— 
a sine qué non. 

The distinction between an absolute necessity of this kind 
and a mere moral obligation is expressed by the terms zecessitas 
medti and necessitas precepti respectively. These expressions are 
not unknown to Anglican theologians, as Father Ryder has 
pointed out in his masterly reply to Dr. Littledale’s Plain 
Reasons. The learned Oratorian mentions that both Stillingfleet 
and Bramhall explain these terms. The latter says: “ Doth he 
know no distinction of things necessary to be known, that some 
are not so necessary as others? Some things are necessary to 
be known zecessitate medii—to obtain salvation ; some things are 
necessary to be known only xecessitate precepti, because they are 
commanded.” The former, we have seen, is the simple mean- 
ing of necesse est ; the latter is implied by oportet—ought. 

But, urge our Anglican opponents, the “ necessity ’’ here re- 
ferred to is merely a necessity, an accidental necessity, of fost- 
tion—the relative position, that is, between the Church of 
Rome and surrounding churches. It is difficult to decide what 
is exactly intended by this expression fosition. I take it for 
granted that mere location cannot be meant, for in that case 
the phrase would appear to be utterly without signification. I 
cannot conceive how the churches, say, of Damascus or Antioch 
should by reason of their /ocation be under a necessity of going 
to Rome for instruction. If they were under that necessity at 
all the reason must surely be sought for elsewhere. The Ang- 
lican Grabe imagined that the churches were constantly under 
the necessity of sending embassies to the Roman emperors; but 
this absurdity is demolished by the Benedictine Massuet, who 
hints that the imperial throne was the last place where Christians 
could hope for right or justice. The only explanation that I 
have been able to think of is this: that, on account of their 
relative position to Rome as the capital of the empire, these 
churches were under the necessity of going there as the head- 
quarters of news and gossip. But what is the outcome of this 
theory? It simply amounts to this: that if the expression mecesse 
est implies an unavoidable necessity, and the dictionaries tell 
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us that it does; and if the churches in all parts of the world 
were under this uxavoidable necessity of having recourse to Rome 
to learn the apostolic tradition, which was necessary to their 
spiritual life, and St. lrenzeus says they were, then that position— 
that relative position which imposed this necessity upon them 
of having recourse to Rome, unavoidable, because without it they 
could not learn the truth—must have been imposed by divine 
ordination. For it is inconceivable that that without which the 
churches could not live should be a mere accident of human 
origin. 

And yet when they are brought to Rome under this uxavoid- 
able necessity, what, according to this precious hypothesis, is it 
from which they are to learn the apostolic tradition? The in- 
fallible voice of Peter’s successor, speaking from Peter’s chair? 
Not at all. The religious gossip, the pious babble, the Exeter- 
Hall spouting of the city of Rome !—all fallible, all human, all 
just as likely to be wrong as these unfortunates themselves. 
What a frightful “ position”! What an awful burlesque of the 
light shining in darkness! What a horrible piece of bathos ! 
Bound down by the iron chains of unavoidable necessity to receive 
as God’s truth the gossip of a crowd of erring men, oppressed 
all the time with the sense of their own fallibility and with the 
cruel consciousness that, while od/iged to believe, they may be 
wrong ! 

I thank my God that I have been delivered from a system 
which forces us to turn the “ grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the charity of God, and the communication of the Holy Ghost ” 
into a tragedy like this! 

Nor can it be said that the churches only resorted to Rome 
because it was the metropolis, but that they could, if they took 
the trouble, obtain the information elsewhere. Necesse est does 
not, as we have seen, imply a mere moral, or relative, or partial 
obligation, but an absolute, unavoidable necessity. There was no 
getting out of it: ¢hey had to go! Their unfortunate “ position ” 
left them no other means of obtaining (I will not say the truth, 
but) those doctrines which they were dound to believe, albeit they 
might have no more substantial basis than the fertile imaginings 
of Mrs. Sairey Gamp! 

If Anglicans, instead of racking their brains to find out ob- 
jections and excuses, would adopt the simple course of applying 
to the writings of St. Irenzeus, they would find that he himself 
directly contradicts this idea. It was zot, he tells us, by reason 
of the “position” of the churches that they were obliged to 
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agree with Rome, but propter potentiorem princtpalitatem—on ac- 
count of the pre-eminent authority of the Church of Rome itself. 
Were this potentior principalitas something simply accidental, by 
reason of its happening to be the church of that great city to 
and from which multitudes were constantly going backwards and 
forwards from all parts of the empire, the expression necesse est 
could not properly have been used at all. - Here again Angli- 
cans have fallen into an error simply from the want of carefully 
noting the saint’s words. He does not (I have already called 
attention to this fact) state that it is unavoidably necessary for 
individuals to go with the multitude to Rome, and there ascer- 
tain in the crowd the apostolic tradition. It is manifest that had 
he said so he would have committed himself to an absurdity, 
because no such necessity existed or was recognized or put in 
practice. Those Christians who did go to Rome probably went 
there on business of their own, and not with any idea that they 
were obliged to do so, or that unless they did so they could not 
attain toa knowledge of the apostolic tradition. Is it not re- 
markable that one should have to state such a platitude as this? 
St. Irenzus, I repeat, does not say individuals, but that the 
churches, as churches (in the persons of their bishops, if you 
please, but that is the same thing), must have recourse to or 
agree with Rome. There is not necessarily any idea of Jocomo- 
tion here at all. It is simply an affair of concord and agreement 
in doctrine, and of applying to Rome—not to the gossiping, gad- 
ding multitude, but to the Church of Rome, for the keynote of 
apostolic doctrine. What I maintain, therefore, is—and I submit 
that I have logically proved it—that the principalitas of the Ro- 
man Church, which was the cause of the unavoidable necessity 
laid upon all other churches of agreeing with it, could not have 
been the principality of imperial Rome, for that was essentially 
pagan; nor any civil or social pre-eminence of the church there, 
for, as Barrow justly observes, none existed ; and inasmuch as it 
was a principality which constrained all other churches to agree 
with the Church of Rome, it could not have been a mere acci- 
dent, whether of position or otherwise, for in matters of faith 
(and of such St. Irenzeus is treating) such absolute, unavoidable 
necessity can only exist by divine institution, and as such forms 
part (and that the very root and basis) of the essential and in- 
tegral constitution of Christ’s church as it came forth from the 
hand of its divine Creator, and which consequently cannot be 
repudiated or denied without heresy. 

But, in spite of the apparent clearness of the holy bishop’s 
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words, the subterfuges of Anglican ingenuity are by no means 
exhausted. Perhaps, they will tell you, the words ad hanc enim 
ecclesiam—to or with this church, etc.—do not refer in particular 
to the Roman Church, but to any church in which as a fact the 
apostolic tradition is preserved. One cannot help feeling that 
the enemies of the Holy See must be hard pressed indeed when 
they are driven to take refuge in such a piece of sophistry as 
this. For if, St. lrenzeus having said, as he does, Leaving aside 
all other churches, we point them to the Church of Rome, because 
with this church all churches must agree—if by ¢his church he 
does not intend to signify the Roman Church alone, then words 
have no meaning whatever and grammar isa lost art. To offer 
an example familiar to Anglicans, there is preserved, I believe, 
in the Tower of London a volume called the Sealed Prayer-Book, 
which is the identical and original Book of Common Prayer set 
forth by authority at the last revision in the reign of King 
Charles II., with which all copies, in order to be authentic, must 
agree, just as, St. Irenzeus tells us, all other churches must agree 
with Rome. 

Now, suppose that any one were to say, “I refer you to the 
Sealed Prayer-Book, for with this prayer-book, on account of its supe- 
rior authenticity, all other prayer-books must accord,” and should 
then proceed to argue that the words “this prayer-book” did 
not refer to the Sealed Prayer-Book, but to all prayer-books which 
contain the wording set forth at the last revision. What would 
one naturally reply? I think the answer would be that, in the 
first place, the grammatical construction of the sentence would 
not bear any such interpretation, and, secondly, that the whole 
question turns upon the point as to which books did preserve the 
original wording, and that the Sealed Prayer-Book was the only 
criterion in this matter—the final court of appeal, so to speak. 
Apply this same argument to the words of St. Irenzeus, and the 
‘inference is surely irresistible. 

I can scarcely imagine it to be necessary to enter upon a pro- 
longed refutation of the argument of Barrow, that the “more 
powerful principality ” refers not to that of the Roman Church, 
but to that of the pagan city of Rome. That the mere position 
of a heathen city as the head of the civilized world should be any 
reason why all churches should be bound to agree in doctrine 
with the church located there, apart from any attributes of that 
church in itself, is absurd. One cannot help suspecting that 
Barrow could only have intended this remark as what Locke 
calls an argumentum ad ignorantiam. Indeed, he contradicts him- 
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self in another place by stating that St. Irenzeus does not speak 
of the judicial power of the Church of Rome, but of its credi- 
ble testimony ; therefore (as an argumentum ad hominem’) it was 
not the pagan city of Rome that is referred to. 

I have now, I think, met all the principal objections against 
the Roman interpretation of this passage—an interpretation which 
simply amounts to this: that the Roman See is, as theologians 
say, the organ of infallibility to the church. Let us return for a 
moment to the simile of the Sealed Prayer-Book. A student of 
liturgiology is, we will suppose, about to write a work upon the 
Book of Common Prayer, and is naturally desirous that the 
sources of his information shall be as authentic and trustworthy 
as possible. He is told that the best way to secure this is not 
to depend upon any copy which he may pick up at the nearest 
bookseller’s, but to investigate certain ancient editions, famous 
for the correctness of their type, which are to be found in such 
and such libraries. But, says his adviser, it will save you much 
trouble if you go to the fountain-head at once and obtain permis- 
sion from the proper authorities to examine the Sealed Prayer- 
Book ,; for with this book, on account of its pre-eminent authenti- 
city, all other copies of the Book of Common Prayer, in order 
to be correct, must agree. By strict analogy, according to Bea- 
ven, Palmer, et zd genus omne, this person is not to be regarded as 
asserting that the true version is, as a last and final resort, to be 
found in the Scaled Prayer-Book, but in the scattered copies in the 
libraries ! 

It may, however, be contended that the analogy is incomplete, 
because the church zz extenso is really infallible by divine institu- 
tion. That, of course, is perfectly true, but I do not think it breaks 
the analogy, for, in the first place, the infallibility of the whole 
church ix extenso does not constitute the apostolic churches jer 
se individually infallible; and, further, we may also say that 
all correct copies of the Book of Common Prayer have a meta-’ 
physical accuracy of their own, not, indeed, proper to them as 
prayer-books, but merely accidental, and this is all that could 
be said as to the purity of doctrine in the apostolic churches 
other than Rome in the time of St. Irenzeus. For the correct- 
ness of these prayer-books is not an essentially infallible correct- 
ness; that belongs only to the Sealed Prayer-Book, just as essential 
infallibility in doctrine belongs only to the See of Rome. The 
correctness of these other books is rea/ but reflected; and just 
as the only test as to whether each separate copy forms one of 
the collection of authentic editions is to prove that it exactly 
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agrees with the Sealed Prayer-Book, so, according to the axiom 
laid down by St. Irenzeus, the only proof that any given church 
possesses the true apostolic tradition is by showing that it in all 
things agrees with the Apostolic See of Rome. 

There is, therefore, nothing singular in the reference which St. 
‘ Irenzeus makes to the apostolic churches. He does indeed say 
that, in his time, to consult the tradition and teaching of these 
churches was a way to ascertain the truth, on account of their 
acknowledged orthodoxy ; but he immediately proceeds to state 
most distinctly that it was not the dest way, nor the final way, 
nor the way to get an answer absolutely and in every age infal- 
lible. The apostolic churches, Rome excepted, might err from 
the faith, and subsequently did err in the persons of many of 
their bishops, and consequently, being individually fallible, it is 
impossible that there should be a perpetual obligation laid upon 
all other churches of agreeing with either or all of them. One 
church only, according to St. Irenzeus, possesses this high privi- 
lege, because it is the see of Peter, upon whom, as upon a rock, 
the Lord built the church, “to whom he commended his sheep 
as to another self,” * and to whom he gave the supreme com- 
mission, “ But thou, when thou art converted, confirm thy breth- 


” 


ren. 

Since writing the above I have carefully reread the passage 
from St. lrenzeus, and it has occurred to me that one other ob- 
jection may possibly be raised. I have never seen or heard it 
made, nevertheless it may be as well to take it in advance. I 
foresee that it may be objected that St. Irenzeus refers to the Ro- 
man See, not because itis the see of Peter and therefore infallible, 
but simply to save the trouble of consulting all other sees. Now, 
I think that any Anglican who did advance this objection would 
be handling a very dangerous weapon, one which would turn 
upon him and utterly shatter his most cherished theories ; where- 
as, on the contrary, it makes nothing as against us. When I say 
any Anglican I mean, of course, one who belongs to that parti- 
cular section of the High-Church party which professes, as its 
rule of faith, to hold all those doctrines, and those only, upon 
which all the so-called “ branches”’ of the Catholic Church are 
agreed. For if the words of the holy bishop really mean what 
the above objection asserts, it will be observed that St. Irenzeus 
gives no countenance to the agreement of churches at all fer se ; 
all that he seems, upon that hypothesis, to say is that the various 
apostolic churches have, as an historical fact, preserved the teach- 


* St. Augustine, tom. v. serm, xlvi. No. 30. 
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ing of the apostles intact, just as the Dominican Order claims to 
have kept the philosophical doctrines of St. Thomas Aquinas in 
their purest form. But this must be an exceedingly uncomfor- 
table doctrine for the branch-theory Anglican. For it either 
forces him to admit that the only agreement of churches recog- 
nized inthe second century was their common agreement with Rome, 
or else it destroys the idea of an infallible church altogether and 
throws him back upon the baldest Protestantism. Fortunately, 
the words of St. Irenzus, taken asa whole, will not bear any 
such interpretation. The subsequent statement that all churches 
must agree with the see of Rome, on account of an inherent au- 
thority vested in her, entirely destroys the idea of a merely ac- 
cidental preservation of the traditionary teaching of the apostles 
in certain churches. Our divine Lord pledged himself to be 
with the church ad/ days, and he promised the abiding presence 
of the Paraclete to guide and preserve her in the truth. If the 
whole church were to fall into error and teach false doctrine 
Christ’s promise would have failed, and the criterion of certainty 
in matters of faith necessary to salvation would have passed 
away. But if—it being necessary for all churches to agree with 
the Roman See—that apostolic throne could itself fall away 
and teach error, the calamity above referred to would actually 
take place: the whole church would necessarily, from the very 
nature of its constitution, avert from the truth. To take a fa- 
miliar example, imagine a flock of sheep; it is well known that 
in many flocks there is one sheep called the de//wether, which 
all the rest of the flock by natural instinct follow. Suppose, for 
the nonce, that a divine promise had been given to the rest 
of these sheep that in following the bellwether they should 
never fall over the cliff. Does not this zmply that by divine 
interference the bellwether itself should never go over? Now, 
it appears to me that, by the strictest logical necessity, this is 
precisely the office which St. Lrenzeus accords to the Roman 
See, whose practical infallibility he thus asserts. The passage 
which we have been considering, so far from being adverse 
to that infallibility, is in itself only another way of asserting 
that the see of Rome is, as I have remarked above, the organ of 
infallibility to the whole church. The Catholic Church 7 ex- 
tenso, as the body of Christ, rejoicing in the indwelling of God 
the Holy Ghost, possesses, of course, a passive infallibility, and the 
Catholic episcopate an active infallibility; but that infallibility 
must have some mouthpiece, and a supreme and central autho- 
rity in the church is absolutely necessary for the following rea- 
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sons: first, as a centre of unity, through means of which it may 
be manifest to all what are the limits of the church—who com- 
prise the church and who do not; and, secondly, inasmuch as the 
whole church cannot speak at once, and general councils must 
necessarily be of rare occurrence, as the ordinary organ of the 
church's infallible utterances. It was in order thus to facilitate 
and perfect the teaching office of the church, as well as to secure 
a means of unity, that the Petrine primacy was instituted, and it 
appears to me that it is simply this luminous and unimpeachable 
fact which St. Irenzeus is here alluding to. Indeed, I cannot un- 
derstand how the whole of his words (including the reference 
to the Roman See) can be assumed to have any other meaning, 


consistently with the supposition that they have any meaning 
at all. 





A DESCENDANT OF THE PURITANS. 
I. 


PRISCILLA ARDEN lived in Butterville, Mo.,a city of some 
eight thousand inhabitants on the line of the M. K. and T. R. R. 
Its products are railroad men, barrels, and, of late, ‘ culture,” by 
which term the members of the best society designate art. 

Priscilla was the daughter of the editor of the Bazoo—the 
Butterville Bazoo—which had a marked success among its “ es- 
teemed contemporaries”’ as a humorous “ exchange” until the 
funny man degenerated into pathos and in despair took to rail- 
roading. Priscilla’s father was also the postmaster. Her grand- 
father had come West from Massachusetts. She was descended 
from Priscilla Mullins through her grandmother, who was a Pay- 
body. Over the parlor organ in the front room there hung a 
genealogical tree,. carefully framed in oak, between a testimo- 
nial from his brother Knights of Pythias to Mr. Arden and a 
stuffed eagle on a bracket, presented to the editor of the Bazoo 
by a subscriber in liquidation of three years’ subscription in 
arrears. Principally on account of this genealogical tree—for 
the expatriated New England element was small but strongly 
respectable in Butterville—and also in consideration of the polli- 
tical influence of the Bazoo, Priscilla’s father had managed to hold 


his post since Lincoln’s first term. His faltering in allegiance 
VOL, XXXVII.—31 
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once in deference to the prejudices of the railroad men had done 
him no harm with the next administration. He was thin, wiry, 
with a white beard close cropped. His face was of that confor- 
mation which may almost be said to be a face of this decade, 
it is so common. It was like General Grant’s before he became 
fat. And when the editor of the Basco offered his photograph, 
very artistically reproduced by the photo-engraving process, as 
a premium, many economical souls were induced to put their 
names on the list on the understanding that.it would do for 
either Grant or Garfield. 

All that was left of Priscilla’s mother was her photograph, 
which had the place of honor over the hair-cloth sofa in the 
“front room.” It represented a mild-looking woman with 
her hair puffed out at the sides, a wide lace collar, and an 
expensive silk gown evidently inflated by hoops. | Priscilla did 
not remember her mother very well; her father rarely spoke 
of her, though he had written a two-column obituary notice, 
beginning : 


“ There is a reaper whose name is Death.” 


Priscilla tenderly preserved it in a scrap-book. She had little 
on which to nourish the memory of this mother, and, in her 
desire to keep it green and to get nearer to the dead, she prayed 
every night and morning for the soul of the sweet, mysterious 
being, with whom her soul longed to be in communion. The 
Congregational minister shook his head over this. But Priscilla, 
who could repeat all the International Sunday-school lessons for 
years back, floored him with a text. Several old neighbors bore 
testimony to the great qualities of the deceased wife and mother: 
“She wasn’t stuck up,” and “she did her own work; nobody 
ever saw anything slack about M/s Arden.” So Priscilla took 
to her prayers. 

The Congregationalists were not numerous in Butterville, but 
they were intensely respectable. Several large bond-bolders of 
M. K. and T. stock—old inhabitants who had come West so far 
back as ’59—were Congregationalists. Lately the Baptist min- 
ister, who had baptized Jesse James, had rather thinned the 
Congregationalist audience by preaching terrific sermons, as- 
sisted by a magic-lantern and a blackboard, and with the Ford 
brothers for several Sundays, during their engagement at the 
Academy of Music in Butterville, in a front pew. 

Priscilla’s religious views were peculiar. Her father was 
rather inclined to be an Ingersollian, but, as he wrote a religious 
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column—“ Lay Sermons by Whitehead”’—in the Bazoo every 
Saturday, he felt the necessity of conforming to that Congrega- 
tional mode of worship, wherein the belief in eternal punishment 
was considerably softened down. The editor of the Bazoo, being 
very advanced, dreaded eternal punishment, which he often 
alluded to in learned editorials as an “invention of the Inqui- 
sition.” 

Priscilla’s religious views had of late become seriously modi- 
fied. When she was fifteen she had been a “ hard-shell” Baptist ; 
at nineteen, having read a course of Miss Yonge’s novels, she was 
inclined to Ritualism, and longed to have an old English abbey 
or priory which she could restore to the Established Church. 
So scrupulous did she become that she broached the subject of 
turning over the deed of the house that her mother had be- 
queathed her to the descendant of the original Indian who had 
owned the plot of ground, if he could be found. The editor of 
the Basoo was of the opinion that he could not be found, and 
coldly declined to advertise for him. Then Priscilla took to 
reading mild, soft, quietistic poems and essays about sitting with 
folded hands and waiting among lilies, and full of speculations 
about heaven, At twenty-two she had a religion of her own, as 
most of the girls around her who thought on serious subjects 
had. She read all the sermons in the New York Herald, the 
Monday edition of which reached Butterville on Wednesday, and 
she was rather inclined towards ethical culture; but she still sat 
under the Congregational minister. As Bessie Hartwicke, the 
new “help,” had shown a talent for housekeeping when she was 
left to manage the house alone, Priscilla concluded to relinquish 
the domestic arts and cultivate Art. She took lessons in vocal 
music, and sang with much applause at a broom-drill given for 
the benefit of the Congregationalists, but repeated with even 
more success by the energetic Baptists, who offered a barrel of 
flour to the prettiest girl in the rcom on the night of the 
festival. 

Priscilla had dark, serious, blue eyes, shaded by long lashes, 
rather heavy eyebrows fora girl, a straight nose a little long, 
a soft, creamy complexion, oval, rounded cheeks which flushed 
easily. This habit of blushing at unexpected times without rea- 
son was a source of embarrassment to Priscilla. There was one 
thing that caused her some embargassment; this was a slight 
Shade on her upper lip. Priscilla was almost a brunette. She 
attired herself very simply, eschewed “ bangs” and bangles, and, 
in her plain, neat hat and tight blue suit, there was a Puritan 
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simplicity not unworthy of a descendant of that Priscilla who 
had said, 


“If Tam not worth the wooing, I am surely not worth the winning.” 


She had a neat, trim figure, but the Butterville people thought 
she lacked “style.” However, the Baptists did not vote the 
barrel of flour to her, and therefore they found the notice in the 
next morning’s Bazoo very much less grandiloquent than the no- 
tice of the Congregationalists had been. 


Priscilla, with her improved views, had set down the whole 
proceeding as vulgar. 


II. 


The sun, setting majestically into the level land which was an 
endless vista of prairie, cast a soft color on Priscilla’s face as she 
sat one afternoon, paint-brush in hand, toning up the background 
of a panel of sunflowers and golden-rod. Tea was almost ready. 
There came a pleasant jingling from the kitchen. Casting a 
glance out of the bay-window, that was disproportionately large 
in comparison with the square, white house, Priscilla saw the 
editor of the Bazoo quickly approaching. She ran out into the 
kitchen to see that everything was right, and got back to the 
parlor in time to pick up the pile of ‘‘ exchanges” which he had 
drawn out of his alpaca coat and thrown upon the floor. He 
fanned himself with his hat and pinched Priscilla’s cheek as she 
kissed him. 

“Hem!” he said, critically examining the panel, “those 
squashes are too yellow, and I don’t understand that black splash 
in the centre—is it black or brown?” , 

“Father!” she cried reproachfully, “ they are sunflowers.” 

“Qh!” he said apologetically, “I thought they couldn't be 
squashes. Have you dropped your music for art, Pris?” 

“T feel that I haven’t the intensity—that is, the power of ex- 
pression, the soulfulness—that music imperatively requires. | 
think that I am more drawn to art. I had a lovely letter from 
Miss Allison, who used to teach mental philosophy at the Aca- 
demy, you know; she said—the letter is up-stairs—‘ Let it be 


your sole cu/t to draw out soulfulness, to encourage the better 
part.’ ”’ 


“So?” returned her father, abstractedly stooping for one of 
his papers. “Oh! I forgot. Priest Riordan was in the office 
to-day correcting an error we made about morning Vespers, OF 
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evening Mass, or something. He is an honest man, pays his 
debts, and looks a great deal after the poor, though he’s the very 
devil in controversy. He brought mea letter about kissing the 
pope’s toe, written in answer to Rev. Isaiah Tomkins. It took 
the hair off, I ¢e/7 you. He intends to have some extra music 
next Sunday, and his leading singer is sick. I told him you'd 
sing.” 

The editor of the Bazoo said this half-hesitatingly, as members 
of the male sex do when they announce that they have made 
social arrangements unauthorized. 

“Just like you, father. But I haven’t any more soul in my 
music.” 

“It seems to me you sing as well as the other girls.” He 
noticed a slight contraction of the young lady’s brow. “ Much 
better than most of them. Have you any conscientious scruples 
about singing for the Romanists ?” 

“Qh! no,” returned Priscilla. “I believe in universal bro- 
therhood. And if I can help the culture of these poor people I 
am willing to do it.” 

“ All right,” said the father, as he drew on his slippers. “But 
I don’t think they hanker after culture.” 

“They ought to be taught that it’s the most precious thing 
in life.” Priscilla, in her imagination, saw herself as a second 
Hypatia teaching the consummateness of inanimate things to the 
Romanists who worshipped at St. Mark’s. 

“T guess they know what they want by this time. I’ve been 
inside of a Catholic church only once or twice myself, but seems 
to me, as somebody said the other day, ‘they worship God as if 
he were a king.’ ‘Polly, put the kettle on!’” 

Tea was well served. Priscilla made some remarks on the 
harmony of the form of the radish and its foliage. 

“ Didn’t know radishes had ‘foliage.’ By the way, Phil Car- 
lisle was married to Mary Reilly on last Sunday.” 

“No!” cried Priscilla, blushing with interest. “To the little 
[rish girl! Well, really, I shouldn't think Phil’s folk would like 
that. The Irish are so ignorant, and I suppose she is no better 
than the rest. His family will think ita great come-down. She's 
a Catholic, too.” 

“Don’t be so particular, young lady,” said Mr. Arden, cutting 
the end off a cigar. “ Marriage is a serious consideration, an 
anxious consideration, when a girl reaches your age.” He 
laughed. 


“ Marriage,” said Priscilla, solemnly turning her tea-cup up- 
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side down to read what fate had in store for her in the grounds, 
“js nothing to a woman with a mission. Miss Allison said that 
‘Art is the—’”’ 

“Miss Allison’s an old maid. Phil Carlisle may congratu- 
late himself. Old Reilly isn’t exactly a swell, but his daughter 
is a good girl, and she’ll keep Phil straight. They were married 
at St. Mark's.” 

Mr. Arden lost himself in his papers, concealed by a veil of 
smoke, and Priscilla went to help Bessie with the dishes. 

“T hear Phil Carlisle’s throwed himself away on one of them 
Irish,” said Bessie, who was of old Connecticut stock, “ and gone 
and joined the Papishes. His folks must feel it awful.” 

Priscilla shook her head sympathetically ; she kept to her 
sunflowers until the twilight was gone. 


III. 


When the room had become so dim that the gilt frame on 
her mother’s photograph no longer shone, a weight of desolation 
fell on Priscilla’s heart. The soft May breeze, chilling a little, 
bore in to her the scent of the lilac in the front garden. And 
the scent awoke in her a longing, an unrest ; the moon arose out 
of the flat earth and silvered the network of railroad tracks that 
were visible from the slight elevation on which the Arden house 
stood. 

All common things looked unreal; yet Priscilla had never 
been so heavily oppressed by the reality of life. The vain pre- 
tences of hollow and sham culture seemed so worthless! Could 
she ever paint that moonlight? Could any earthly being sing 
the inexpressible thought that the glorious shield hung in the 
heavens inspired ? 

That moon had looked upon the Crucifixion. 

The thought, filling her mind so suddenly, made her shiver. 
The moon had perhaps shone through the massed clouds that 
hung over Calvary, and dropped a silver ray upon the thorn- 
crowned head borne down by the load of the sins of the world. 
She looked at the moon awestruck. This moon had scen it. The 
sacrifice that her ministers had of late vaguely alluded to as the 
atonement became at that instant very real to her. There was 
no more half-doubt, half-vagueness for her. Here, suddenly 
among her little pretensions and frivolity, the grace of God had 
touched her. 
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Her father was enjoying his last cigar on the front step. He 
rose, and his voice interrupted her thoughts. 

“Come in,” he was saying. ‘“ Yes, this is Mr. Arden’s house, 
and Miss Arden is at home. Bessie, light the gas! Priscilla, 
here is a gentleman to see you.” 

Another voice said something. 

“Mr. O'Donnell, organist at St. Mark’s? Glad to see you. 
Walk right in.” 

Bessie was standing on tip-toe, struggling unsteadily to 
light the gas, when the visitor entered and relieved her of an 
effort that seemed likely to elongate her considerably. 

Priscilla held out her hand, after the rule set down in Butter- 
ville’s unwritten books of etiquette—where sociability was the 
one great requirement—while her father read from the visitor's 
card, “ Mr. Felix O'Donnell,” and then said, “ My daughter.” 

Bessie, also following the Butterville etiquette, seized his 
hat, as a savage seizes a scalp, and disappeared with it. Pris- 
cilla pulled down the shades, and Mr. Arden, after saying it was 
a fine night, remarked, also following the Butterville usage, 
that “two’s company and three’s a crowd,” and took himself off 
to the office. 

The Butterville axiom was that old people were always in 
the way when there were young ones “around.” It was an 
axiom accepted without pangs and as a matter of course by 
the Butterville parents. Young people of opposite sexes were 
always constrained in “ old company.” 

He came back ina few minutes, having forgotten his bundle 
of papers, and, putting his head into the door of the parlor, 
said : 

“Don’t go out, Pris. John Lowe said he would drop in to- 
night.” 

“Very well, father,’ 
long !”” 

“Oh! I guess neither of you will hanker after me,” he said, 
with a slight wink at the visitor. 

Felix O'Donnell looked at the bright-looking yet serious 
maiden who stood under the gas-jet, seeming so sweet and 
simple, and wondered why there was always a John Lowe or 
John Somebody Else dangling after every nice girl. He had 
never met this particular nice girl before, because she was not 
in his set. Society in Butterville was cut up by the churches 
into patches; the Catholics, who had multiplied and increased 
from a small nucleus of railroad laborers, were numerous. The 


Priscilla answered. “Don't you be 
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Congregationalists, the Baptists, the Presbyterians, a knot of 
Second-Adventists, and a smaller knot of Spiritualists occupied 
various degrees in the social scale; but the Catholics—that is, 
the Irish—were cut off by an imaginary and impassable gulf. 
St. Bonifacius was the patron of a small chapel of the German 
congregation, which kept very much to itself. 

Felix O’Donnell gazed at Priscilla with a little sarcasm in his 
mind. He was prepared to be on the defensive, and to laugh a 
little if Miss Arden should assume any airs. 

Felix was a tall, well-built young fellow, more nervous-look- 
ing and with hollower cheeks than his father, who had come over 
from Cahirciveen, with bright, well-opened blue eyes, a com. 
plexion much reddened by the sun, which had left his broad 
forehead very white, and a frank, slightly humorous expres. 
sion. 

He wore a black sack-coat and gray trousers, and carried a 
wide-brimmed straw hat. Priscilla concluded that he was not 
at all “stylish.” Priscilla’s ideal young man was “ stylish ’’—the 
hero of The Bride of Lammermoor in a frock-coat and straw-col- 
ored kid gloves. 

Felix remarked that it was a pleasant evening, and said he 
had called to ask Miss Arden if she would sing on Sunday in 
Mozcart’s “ Twelfth.” 

“Miss Donovan, the soprano, is sick,” he continued. “ Sun- 
day will be a great feast in our church, you know—or rather 
you don’t know—and Herr Stroebling, from Kansas City, is to 
come and play. I shall do the bass.” 

“ But I thought you were the organist.” 

“IT do very well for ordinary occasions,” he said, with a plea- 
sant laugh, “but Herr Stroebling is a good organist. It’s a 
great thing to have him come.” 

Priscilla hesitated. 

“T have sung parts of the ‘ Twelfth,’” she said, “adapted to 
English words, at various times; but you, in your church, you 
sing it in”— Priscilla paused. She felt sure it was in some 
dread and superstitious language ; she had heard so. 

“Tn Latin,” said Felix. 

“ But I can’t speak Latin.” 

“T can’t either,” said Felix. “I can pronounce it. That is 
all that’s needed. A few lessons, and you will do very well.” 

“ If you think I can succeed I will try.” 

In reply Felix drew from his pocket a roll of music and sat 
down at the organ. Priscilla, without any apology or affecta- 
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tion, began the “ Kyrie Eleison.” She sang in tune, but stum- 
bled over the words. 

The lesson lasted an hour. It was serious work. 

“ A nice girl—no airs,” thought Felix. 

“What a soft voice!” thought Priscilla. “He is not at all 
‘Trish.’” 

“Now, what have I been singing?” asked Priscilla when she 
had learned the “ Gloria” tolerably well and Bessie had brought 
in a pitcher of ice-water. 

Felix translated the words. 

“What!” cried Priscilla, her reverent mind shocked, “ have 
I been singing those beautiful words so carelessly and thought- 
lessly ?”” 

Felix was startled. He had sung them carelessly a hundred 
times. It was a lesson. 

“T shall be glad to sing,” said Priscilla, offering Felix the 
plate of apples which Bessie brought in with the solemnity of 
one serving baked meats at a funeral. “It is a great thing fora 
young man like you to raise your people up to your level, and to 
devote your time to elevating the standard of taste among the 
poor Roman Catholics. Your choir must have a hard time.” 

Felix was not accustomed to this point of view. He smiled 
when he understood her. 

“We do have a hard time reaching the level of the people’s 
devotion. That is very much above us.” 

“He is very modest,” Priscilla thought. ‘“ You are a Catho- 
lic, too, of course.” 

“Oh! yes,” answered Felix. Priscilla, following the Butter- 
ville etiquette, gave him the album of photographs. 

“Tam not prejudiced,” she said. “I have known some very 
pleasant Catholics—educated ones. I met a girl in Sedalia when 
I was there with father. I found her very nice. You would 
never have guessed—”’ - 

“No?” said Felix, smiling, his politeness restraining him from 
finishing her sentence with a touch of sarcasm. “ Will you 
play?” 

Priscilla drummed through the overture to “ Zampa”’ in that 
dismal succession of notes which only a parlor organ is capable 
of producing. When she ceased the croaking of the frogs in 
the pond in the next lot was delightfully refreshing. Then 
Felix played a voluntary out of his music-book, and took his 


leave, promising to escort Priscilla to the choir rehearsal on the 
following night. 
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Priscilla sat with her hands folded, looking at the moon. She 
thought that she had never met anybody like this Mr. O’Donnell 
before. He was good-humored and agreeable, but there was 
something in his eyes that made her think he was laughing at 
her. Priscilla flushed at the thought. Laughing at er / The 
idea! 

Mr. Arden returned with a stout, pompous-looking man hay- 

ing a bald head and an expression of entire satisfaction with him- 
self. He formed an appropriate background to a huge locket 
attached to a gold watch-chain. 
He apologized to Priscilla for not having “spent the even- 
” with her. He had been kept busy at the store. John 
Lowe was ¢he prominent dry-goods merchant in Butterville. 
He was a celebrity; he was the pioneer of the ninety-nine-cent 
“inducement” which had revolutionized trade in the great West. 
He was not proud, but he felt his importance. His advertise- 
ment occupied, on Saturdays, a whole page in the Bazoo ; and if 
he had run for mayor that journal would have supported him 
valiantly, though he was a Democrat. 

He finished his cigar, sitting on the lower step with Mr. Ar- 
den, while Priscilla stood in the doorway looking at the shadow 
of the lilac-bushes on the path. It was a time for sentiment. 
The editor of the Bazoo felt that himself. He tried to find an 
appropriate quotation. 

“On such a night Leander swam the Hellespont.” 

“ Byron?” asked Mr. Lowe. 

“No, the immortal Will. No, old boy, twelve cents a line 
won’t do for five insertions of that criss-cross ad., with the read- 
ing-notices changed every week. Composition’s going up to 
forty cents a thousand, and—” 

A long altercation followed, during which the editor of the 
Bazoo yielded a point or two with seeming reluctance. 

“ Well, well,” he said good-humoredly at last, “I'll go to 
bed. Bring me up a pitcher of ice-water, Pris, when you come. 
I'll leave you young people to do your courting. Good-night.” 

Lowe laughed. Priscilla still stood in the doorway, smiling a 
little at her father’s joke. The other “ young person” was over 
forty. The clock struck eleven. Lowe cast admiring glances at 
the serene, virginal figure on the sill of the doorway. The lilac- 
scent, enriched with dew, mingled with the heliotrope hidden in 
the dark. The trees were outlined against the silver haze in the 
horizon. The croak of the frogs was fitful, like a tremulous bass 
undertone. Lowe arose, threw away his cigar, and yawned. 


ing 
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Priscilla was wrapped in a half-mournful reverie, oppressed by a 
delicious sadness. 

“You had some music to-night? Hopkins said he heard the 
organ as he came back to the store after supper. Who was 
here?” 

Priscilla felt unreasonably irritated by this not extraordinary 
question. 

“ A gentleman called.” 

Lowe played with his watch-chain. 

“Qh!” he said with a laugh, “ you can’t make me jealous.” 

Priscilla flushed. What did he mean? It was well enough 
for her father to joke— 

“Tt was a Mr. O'Donnell, the organist at St. Mark’s.” 

“Catholic church? Yes, I know O’Donnell. He manages 
the express-office. Honest fellow; family awfully ignorant and 
Irish—regular ‘ Micks,’ you know.” 

“] don’t know,” answered Priscilla, with a sense of offence. 
“ He is a gentleman.” 

Lowe glanced at her quickly. Her face looked very pure and 
sweet in the moonlight. He drew nearer to her. The door was 
slammed suddenly, and there was a sharp report. 

If Priscilla had not been a girl devoted to culture there 
might have been grounds for a suspicion that she had slapped 
Mr. Lowe. He picked up his hat and whistled. He was not 
accustomed to that sort of thing. He remembered that he was 
the pioneer of the ninety-nine-cent “inducement” in the West, 
and walked homeward in a calmer frame of mind. 


"IV. 


Felix O'Donnell called at the Arden house and gravely prac- 
tised the musical parts with Priscilla. And on Sunday, which 
was Pentecost, Priscilla sang very well. She felt that she was 
not doing herself justice, since she did not understand what she 
Was singing, and once or twice a fear—the remnants of the teach- 
ing she had known before she became a disciple of culture—en- 
tered her mind that she was engaging in idolatrous worship. 

The silence, the devotion, the decorum of the crowd of as- 
sistants surprised her. There was Teddy O’Brien, the foreman 
of her father’s printing-office—a careless, devil-may-care indivi- 
dual, and a commonplace one, on week-days. Yet to-day, kneel- 
ing, touched by the glory of some great mystery, he looked 

. 
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transfigured. To Priscilla it seemed that he saw God or his 
angels on the altar. There was Mrs. Malley, their next-door 
neighbor, a hard-working woman who had “put away” a snug 
sum of money during the war by selling pies to the defenders of 
the Union. A good-hearted but very vulgar woman was Mrs. 
Malley, who never forgot that she was “ independent rich,” and 
who was at constant warfare with Bessie—a person, in fact, with- 
out interest to the cultured mind. Here was she, evidently for- 
getting her many-hued and well-kept cashmere shawl, and the 
fruit-orchard on her bonnet, in dumb, ecstatic devotion before 
this mystery. Looking around, Priscilla saw many that she knew. 
They were persons whom she considered to be in the lower walks 
of life—persons whom she was accustomed to look down upon. 
Caste in Butterville was almost as well defined, though not so 
openly acknowledged, as in an English town. 

To-day Priscilla seemed to have changed places with these 
people. They were somehow beyond her. They possessed 
something she did not possess. They saw something she did 
not see. A vague yearning filled her mind, and a slight impa- 
tience, too. Why was she left out ? 

Could that be Father Riordan, whom she had seen every day 
since she was a child—that figure, majestic, awful, raising the 
chalice in his hands? He had taken anew character, in her eyes, 
with his gold-embroidered robes. She could never look at his 
rotund form and pleasant face again with the feeling that he was 
much like other men, only, of course,a Romish priest. It was 
not the fact that his decent suit of broadcloth had been replaced 
by these strange, solemn vestments—which reminded her of the 
description of the garments of the Levites in the Old Testament 
—that made the difference. It was something else, indefinable, 
mysterious. 

Priscilla did her best not to give the organist unnecessary 
trouble. In fact, she was the only person in the choir who did 
not insist on loping when the organist trotted. But nobody 
seemed to mind that. The sermon rather wearied Priscilla. It 
was an old one of Father Riordan’s on his favorite theme, the 
Trinity. She was thirsting for some explanation of this mystery. 
Even her new acquaintance, Mr. O'Donnell, who seemed to be a 
young man like other young men, had lost himself in a strange 
rapture. What did it mean? What was it that transfigured 
these people ? 

When Mass was over Felix O’Donnell descended the stairs 
from the gallery with Priscilla. 
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“Tt is not often,” he said, “ that we hear a voice like yours in 
our church. I wish we could hear it every Sunday.” 

“T haven’t much voice,” she answered very truthfully, “ but 
Iam careful. Your service is—is strange, weird; no, those are 


not the words! If I was sure it was right to say so I should 
call it heavenly.” 


“It is heavenly.” 

There was a pause. They worked their way through the 
crowd to the opposite sidewalk. 

“T will sing again, if Father Riordan would like me to. But 
I feel uneasy because I don’t know what I am singing. I am sure 
it must be all right, since the priest pays so much respect to the 


Bible on the altar, but’’"—Priscilla laughed—“ I am a conscien- 
tious heretic, you know.” 


Felix laughed, too. 

“Would you like a translation ?”’ 

“Yes, if you will bring me one.” . 

At this moment Mr. Arden approached, having elbowed his 
way through the throng on the sidewalk. 

“You did well, Pris,” he said, offering Felix a cigar. “The 
music was tip-top ; reminded me of the Cincinnati festival, when 
you all came in together with a scream and a roar—/out ensemble, 
you know. I must say, Mr. O’Donnell, you Catholics know how 
to treat the Lord. You go about your service reverently. You 
don’t try to slap him on the back, as our people do.” 

Mr. Arden was in great good-humor. He invited Felix to 
dinner. Felix declined. 

“My old mother would be lonely,” he said. 

“Good boy!” said the editor of the Bazoo. “ Drop in when 
you like.” 

“ And,” added Priscilla, with a smile, “ bring me the transla- 
tion.” 

The editor of the Bazoo was much impressed with the cere- 
monies of the Mass. He believed, with Byron, 


“ Surely they are sincerest 
Who are most impressed 
With that which lies nearest.” 


And, through his quality of taking instantaneous and dissolv- 
ing impressions, he had been enabled to make the Bazoo a lively 
paper. After dinner he read a little in Hallam’s History of the 
Middie Ages, Maria Monk's Daughter, Ivanhoe, and Burton’s Ana- 
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tomy of Melancholy (for Latin quotations), and produced a two- 
column article, headed: 


OuR ROMAN CATHOLIC BRETHREN. 
What They Do and How They Do It. 
Pagan Pomp Eclipsed by Papal Magnificence. 
A Display That Throws the Eleusinian Mysteries in the Shade. 
Eloquent and Soul-Stirring Discourse by Father Riordan, etc., etc. 


The next day after this article had appeared Father Riordan 
entered the Sazoo office with ten close-written pages of foolscap, 
beginning : 

“ Messrs. Epirors: The feelings of the Catholics in this com- 
munity have been shocked by a lengthy article—” 

After some discussion the editor of the Basoo agreed to 
admit the letter, provided it were cut down. 

“T thought I’d please you,” he said, slightly irritated. 
“ What’s wrong about the Eleusinian mysteries? They look well 
in print. A fellow never knows when he is treading on the 
corns of you Catholics.” 


V. 


Felix escorted Priscilla to the choir rehearsals regularly. 
Generally, on returning, he found her father and John Lowe, 
who had entirely forgotten Priscilla’s insult to his dignity, finish- 
ing their cigars on the front steps. Priscilla’s study of the trans- 
lation of the Ordinary of the Mass had satisfied her half-awak- 
ened doubts. She had found a new interest in life. 

She and Felix talked little during their short walks. He 
spoke seldom, but he was a pleasant companion for all that. He 
seemed to understand her, and, if he made a half-satirical com- 
ment when her cultured raptures were overflowing, it was 
always good-humored. She confessed to herself that a primrose 
by the river’s brim was a simple primrose to him. He had read 
Tom Moore, and Evangeline, and the Ballad Poetry of Ireland. 
He read a daily and a weekly paper. He had collected several 
books on rose-culture. His culture stopped short there. Withal 
Priscilla found it hard to patronize him. It was true he lived in 
the quarter of the town in which the Irish had settled. It was 
true that he was only slightly acquainted with the leading in- 
habitants. He had spent a few years at Father Riordan’s school, 
and acquired that amazing facility in addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication that gave such a great superiority at the express- 
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oftice. Priscilla soon discovered all this, and also that he lived 
with his mother, who was old. As a descendant of Priscilla 
Mullins, as the daughter of the editor of the Bazoo, as a girl who 
for her accomplishments and social position was much “looked 
up” to in Butterville, she had felt somewhat like a Queen 
Cophetua extending her hand in graceful politeness to an inte- 
resting beggar-man. For Felix O’Donnell was Irish, and, though 
very nice, still not quite—not quite, you know. ‘ Of course one 
does not like to seem bigoted against the Catholics, but they 
are really not nice. The crowd at St. Mark’s is awful.” 

This is what Faith Evans, Priscilla’s bosom-friend, said one 
afternoon as they were walking through the plaza, planted with 
infant trees, which in time was to be the Butterville Public Park. 
Faith Evans had been delivering a remonstrance. On the pre- 
ceding evening Felix, following the usage of Butterville society, 
had on the way from the rehearsal invited Priscilla to have ice- 
cream at Barker’s. 

“ Barker’s” was a two-story frame house at the corner of 
Lincoln and Liberty Streets. A huge white awning stretched 
before it,on which was printed in black letters “ Ice-Cream.” It 
was filled with the jeunesse dorée of Butterville, of both sexes. 
The Willis boys, clerks in the shoe-factory, scions of an old 
family dating back to ’52, were there with Faith Evans and 
several other young girls of the best society. It was hard to 
find room at the marble-topped tables.. Faith obligingly made 
space for her friend and Felix; but the Willis boys, who knew 
the value of “ family,” stared, and several of the jeuncsse derée 
wondered who that “red-headed Irishman” was, though they 
knew very well. 

Priscilla was conscious of a slight blush; she felt the atmos- 
phere. She was defiantly attentive to Felix. She even insisted 
on transferring a portion of her strawberry-ice to his vanilla 
a delicate attention which caused the jcunesse dorée to conclude, 
as One woman, that the couple were engaged. Hence the re- 
monstrance from Faith Evans, a thin, tall, freckled girl wearing 
turbulent “ bangs.” 

“You must remember that you are very different from Azm. 
His associations are no doubt of a kind repelling to refined 
tastes. Even a flirtation—” 

“T won’t hear any more of this,” Priscilla interrupted. “I 
don’t know what you mean, Faith. I.am sure he is as good as 
Jim Willis.” 


‘ Faith laughed ; and her revenge came to her. 
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It was at twilight. Crossing the street just in front of them 
was an old woman, bent and shrivelled. She wore a small three- 
cornered shawl and a white frilled cap. She was clean, neat, 
and very pleasant to look upon; but, as Faith at once remarked, 
“So awfully Irish! Suppose ske were some relative of your 
O'Donnell.” 

The old woman had a basket on one arm. Just as she 
reached the express-office Felix O'Donnell came out and kissed 
her. Then he took the basket and said: 

“So you’ve come at last, mother! I've been waiting for half 
an hour in the doorway here. We'll have a long ride in the 
moonlight. But what’s the basket for?” 

“Sure I thought you’d be after wanting something to eat, as 
you wouldn’t lose time coming to supper.” 

Felix caught sight of the girls and nodded pleasantly. Faith 
laughed, as the son helped his mother to mount the omnibus 
which carried passengers through a stretch of pleasant country 
out to a park much resorted to by the inhabitants of Butterville 
in summer. 

Faith had had her revenge. She admitted to herself that 
Felix looked almost handsome in his gray business suit. 

“ He is a good son, no doubt,” she added aloud. ‘Imagine, 
though, a mother-in-law in ¢hat cap!” 

Faith laughed again. 

Priscilla was shocked. His family must be very low people. 
Had the thing that Faith had warned her against ever entered 
her mind? She dared not answer. Had he meant anything? 
Had sheencouraged him? Perhapsshe had. Well, there should 
be an end of it now. A girl must respect her position in life. 
She would not be laughed at and looked down upon by anybody. 

All this may seem absurd to people whose horizon is wider 
than Priscilla’s was; it may also seem absurd that a young 
woman who could seriously think in this manner could at the 
same time have reasoned so deeply and prayed so earnestly as to 
have come to the conclusion that she ought not to be isolated 
from the devout group that had filled her soul with awe on the 
morning of Pentecost. 

She had told Father Riordan she could not sing the “ O Salu- 
taris Hostia” at the offertory, though she had no difficulty 
about the “ Ave Maria.”” He had spoken to her of that august 
Sacrifice in the presence of which every knee and heart bowed. 
She went home, saying to herself that she could not sing again 
unless she believed. The following Sunday she did not go to 
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the choir. On the next Sunday she appeared, a little quieter, 
perhaps, but it was noticed that her voice was unusually ex- 
pressive. On Monday she went to the Benedictine father who 
served the chapel of St. Bonifacius. 

She would have gone to Father Riordan had not pride pre- 
vented her. Faith Evans’ words awakened a sentiment of re- 
sentment in her mind. If people were thinking what they had 
no right to think, if Felix O’Donnell was presuming what he had 
no right to presume, the news that she had entered the church 
would only confirm the opinions of one and encourage those of 
the other; so she stole to St. Bonifacius’ early in the mornings, 
and one morning she was received into the Fold. 

Her father had made no objection. “I don’t want any 
fuss made about it,” he had said. “I don’t want paragraphs 
to get into the papers about it, and have that Cleveland Leader 
fellow call mea slave of Rome. You ought to follow your con- 
science, of course. I was once almost a Mormon myself. J 
won't interfere. Besides, what with Beecherism and the dearth 
of ministers, there will soon be no Congregationalism left. Then 
you'll be left, my dear. And Romanism would be very decent, 
if it wasn’t for the Irish. Go your way, Pris.” And he kissed 
her. 


VI. 


In the meantime Felix O'Donnell had to admit, in moments 
when he paused in his work to look into the busy street, that he 
was becoming interested in Priscilla. 

The social gulf that was so wide to her eyes did not appear 
to his at all. But the difference in religion was to him an in- 
superable barrier. 

“If I had committed myself,” he thought, “if she had a right 
to expect me to speak out, I should speak out at once.” He 
almost wished he had. As it was, he felt that he had better nip 
his growing regard for Priscilla in the bud. He had great con- 
fidence in himself. 

He was as polite as ever. He helped Priscilla with her 
music of evenings after the rehearsals, but Mr. Arden and John 
Lowe were always on the front step within hearing of every 
word. 

Priscilla had determined that her religion should not inter- 
fere with her duty to her position. She talked seldom of cul 
ture, and this made her more charming in the eyes of Felix. 

VOL. XXXVII.—32 
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These evenings were very pleasant to both of them. But 
Felix was so sure of his own secret and of himself that he en- 
joyed them with a clear conscience. As to Priscilla, she felt a 
glow of virtue. Here was a young man rushing to his doom 
in spite of all her danger-signals. She was cold, reserved. She 
might have flirted with him, then have declared herself fancy- 
free and sent him off lamenting. Confidentially she told Faith 
Evans of her noble attitude. The astute Faith laughed incredu- 
lously. Priscilla expected a declaration every time she met 
Felix. She had done her best to ward it off; yet she was begin- 
ning to be slightly anxious about it. 

Another proposal did come, however, or at least the prelude 
to it was made. The editor of the Bazoo announced one evening, 
after he had read all his exchanges, that John Lowe was a bash- 
ful man, and that he was “a long time coming to the point.” 

“T tell you, Pris, he’s dead gone on you; but you're so bi- 
faluting, with your culture and that sort of thing, that he doesn’t 
dare to say a word to you.” 

Priscilla smiled as she thought of the scene at the door. 

“1 told him all about your being a Romanist, and he said he 
thought one religion was as good as another. If you could stand 
it he could. He wants a stylish wife, a woman he can look up 
to; and by Jove, Pris! you’re that woman.” 

The editor of the Bazoo paused. Priscilla was still smiling. 
Half the girls in Butterville would have jumped at an offer from 
the creator of the ninety-nine-cent “inducement” by which 
much old stock in the dry-goods line had, through the weakness 
of the feminine head for bargains, been turned into cash. 

“ Besides,” continued the editor of the Bazoo solemnly, “I 
am awfully in debt. That Owl Club Mine failure was a bad 
thing forme. The Sazoo is mortgaged over head and ears to 
John Lowe; and now, Pris, I expect you to get me out of this 
hole by marrying him.” 

Mr. Arden spoke bluntly, yet hesitatingly. He felt that Pris- 
cilla was doing him a favor by allowing him to mention the sub- 
ject. Marriage was so entirely a matter to be arranged by Pris- 
cilla herself that he considered he was interfering with an in- 
alienable right guaranteed to every American citizen—“ the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

Priscilla patted him on the cheek and kissed him. “ I'll think 
of it, father,” she said. 

He looked grateful and relieved. 

“ Lowe will be here to-morrow night. I'm glad you're not a 
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girl out of a story-book, hating to listen to reason. Lowe will 
make a good husband, and you can cultivate your taste in bric-a- 
brac with his money as much as you please.” Then, seeing that 
the smile had faded from her lips and that she looked thoughtful, 
he selected a paper from his bundle of “ exchanges” and said, 
with fatherly kindness: “ There’s the Detroit -ree Press—not 
much cut out of it. Brighten yourself up a little. There are 
worse things in the world than marriage.” 

Priscilla took the Free Press to her room. She did not find it 
as enlivening as her father had expected. 

Should she say yes to John Lowe? 

Priscilla, being a frugal American girl, knew exactly what 
money would buy. She neither underrated nor overrated: its 
power. She imagined various pleasant advantages, and, by way 
of compensation for giving way to self-indulgence, drew a rapid 
sketch of a new chapel which she would persuade John Lowe to 
build in honor of St. Bonifacius. 

But John Lowe himself? 

He was an honest man, somewhat vulgar and overbearing ; 
not—not Felix O’Donnell— 

Priscilla covered her face with her hands. She was humi- 
liated, crushed to thé earth. She knew that there could be no 
man on earth who would be to her like Felix O'Donnell. She 
remembered Faith Evans’ incredulous laugh. Her face became 
hot; tears of wounded pride filled her eyes. The people had 
been right ; even now the Congregationalists and Baptists, miss- 
ing her from church, were saying that she was coquetting with 
Rome for Felix O’Donnell’s sake. It was very bitter, very 
bitter. 

And her father? She was not at all afraid of what her father 
would say. She knew that in the matter of marriage all rights 
and prerogatives were a daughter's. All Butterville would de- 
spise any girl who let her father interfere in a matrimonial ques- 
tion. 

She stayed up late. She heard her father and John Lowe 
talking down on the steps. She closed the window. What vile 
cigars John Lowe smoked! What a hateful voice he had, with 
his talk of per cents. Felix never—but what was he to her? 
“Felix” indeed! ‘Mrs. Felix O'Donnell!” she repeated in 
scorn. “ That name might belong to a washerwoman!” 

She awoke in the morning with a headache. She thought it 
all over again. The Basco mortgaged and her father in trouble. 
No help from anybody but John Lowe. By ten o’clock she came 
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to the conclusion that she would sacrifice herself on the altar of 
filial love. At twelve she remembered that the house was her 
own and that she had hands wherewith to work. At seven 
o'clock, when she seated herself in the parlor with her best black 
gown on, indicative of sacrifice, and a spray of bleeding-hearts in 
her hair, she said to herself that she did not know what she would 
do. But in her heart she knew well enough. 

She refused John Lowe. It was all over in half an hour. He 
took it most philosophically. He wished her joy and hoped she 
would be happy with the other fellow. 

“I'd better take myself off,’ he said, with an attempt at 
sarcasm. “It’s rehearsal night, and you may be waiting for 
him.” 

Priscilla’s expression was not visible in the twilight. She 
made no answer. So: Felix O’Donnell’s intentions were plain 
even to this stupid John Lowe! 

It was rehearsal night. Would he never.come? Her heart 
beat at every step in the street. He had only to speak now, and 
she would answer as he deserved. What did she care for the 
world of Butterville? Faith Evans and the others might cut 
her, if they chose. A garret, a desert island. with him, and she 
would be happy! 

It was he at last! Bessie came in to light the gas; he un- 
rolled his music. He looked as frank and manly as any woman 
could desire the man of her heart to look. He took his place 
at the organ. They ran through an “ Ave Maria,” arranged on 
the duet of Azucena with her son in “ Trovatore,” several times. 
After that they went to the church. Priscilla was in a dream— 
a delightful dream. The rose of a lifetime was blooming for 
her, and she had only to put out her hand to take it. This 
exquisite rehearsal, like a prelude to sure happiness, was all too 
short. 

They stood under the elm at her father’s gate. He paused 
there and remarked how lovely the night was. 

It was coming! She must delay it a moment, as one delays 
to open a letter containing joyful news. She gave him the flow- 
ers she wore in her hair. 

“[T have never given you a flower before, Mr. O'Donnell. 
Dear me! how fragile they are. They have fallen from their 
stem. No, there are two!” 

“ Bleeding-hearts? Thank you,” he said gravely. “Only 
two. It’s a bad omen.” 

Priscilla laughed. 
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“] shall not be in the choir next Sunday, Miss Arden,” he 
said, in a tone that had a singular constraint in it. “ Mr. Stroe- 
bling will take my place. My doctor”—he hesitated—“ forbids 
me to sing any more. My throat is slightly affected. I hope 
that, though we shall not rehearse together, you will not forget 
me.” ; 

He stopped. 

Nothing more. A long pause. 

“Of course not, Mr. O'Donnell.” 

“ Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 

He walked slowly away, thrusting the flowers away from 
him. He was angry with her, with himself. After such a com- 
fortable time, such an enjoyable acquaintance, she might have 
said something more. Coquette! Did she think to draw him 
on with her flowers? ‘ Bleeding-hearts” indeed! Some wo- 
men have no hearts! 

But Priscilla? Poor Priscilla, who had heroically determined 
to step down from her social pedestal for love’s sweet sake, who 
had rejected the most eminent citizen of Butterville, who had of- 
fered herself, after much preparation, to the sacrificial knife and 
been refused—her fate was hard! She rushed up the steps, 
where John Lowe no longer sat, into her room, and wept aloud. 


It did not end here. In truth, the story only began. Father 
Riordan shortly afterwards alluded to Priscilla’s conversion, of 
which many people in Butterville had heard. Felix could not 
believe it. He had been heart-sick, angry, disgusted since he 
had said good-night to Priscilla. The world satisfied him not. 
He was as hard to please as Hamlet must have been when he 
rejected the wedding-hash made of the funeral baked meats. 
His mother—what do not mothers discover? —divined the cause, 
but she was silent. 

Felix plied Father Riordan with questions until the good 
priest told him to go to the rector of St. Bonifacius’. 

To make a long story short, Priscilla got her proposal. 

“Well,” said the editor of the Bazoo, after having received 
both congratulations and condolences, “ Pris has a right to choose 
for herself. I’ve made an assignment, and I'll be pretty well off 
after I pay fifty cents on the dollar. O’Donnell’s an honest chap 
—no vices. I’m going to run for the Legislature, if I have to 
change my politics. There's a big Irish vote in this place— 
don’t you forget it; and Felix is a popular man!” 
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A MEDLAVAL CULTURKAMPF.* 


IN some points of view the lives of the saints*are the most 
pertinent of proofs of that mysterious and invisible centre of 
gravitation towards which every human mind is tending. We 
carry about with us the traveller’s unrest as a proof that we are 
not in our true country, and seek to still the cry exce/sior in 
earth’s half-way houses. The saints are they who tarry for a 
moment, never put off their pilgrim’s garb, are weary and blood- 
stained and foot-sore, yet give a cheerful and peaceful testimony 
to the far-off land whose beacon their eyes can descry in the 
darkness. As they bear witness to eternity, so will eternity bear 
witness to them, for there is no immortality like that of sanctity. 
Holiness which may have bloomed ages ago seems to have re- 
ceived a double share of the Creator-Spirit’s gift of life, and the 
saint through the long ages is ever more present to us than the 
poet, the artist, or the musician. The living stone is built up 
into the edifice, whereas human genius gives out the divine 
spark which it has received, kindling a temporary fire; the one 
is, the other does. Human intellect is the nearest approach to 
this immortality of sanctity, and its efforts are bequeathed to 
whole nations and countries either in the form of laws, or states- 
manship, or scientific discovery. The confessor dies with more 
than the halo of ordinary holiness, if we may so speak. He, too, 
leaves his inheritance to the Christian people—the liberties of 
our Lord’s kingdom on earth for which he has fought or, if 
needs be, given his life-blood. 

Even at the distance of eight centuries St. Anselm’s figure 
comes before us as that of a man we know and love well, with 
his triple crown of philosopher, champion, and saint. That career 
begun in the unrivalled mountain valley of his Italian home, car- 
ried on by Le Bec’s murmuring stream amidst the rough Nor- 
mans whom the church was fashioning for herself, and ended 
under the shadow of a great Christian cathedral, Anselm being 
himself its chief pastor, belongs, indeed, most truly to the lives 
which are immortal amongst the immortal. 

The light and purity of the mountain ranges of Aosta are 
reflected in Anselm's childhood and early manhood. There he 


* The Life and Times of St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury. and Primate of the 
Britains. By Martin Rule, M.A, London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 
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was born between April 21, 1033,and April 21, 1034, the only child 
for many long years of Gundulf, who was not improbably a son 
or grandson of Manfred I., Marquis of Susa. His mother was 
Ermenberg, and she, as first cousin to the Emperor Henry IL., 
was related more or less distantly to every considerable prince 
in Christendom. It can well be imagined that to live amidst 
perpetual snowy peaks acts upon the mind of a young and noble 
child as a natural incentive to goodness. Few anecdotes are 
told us of Anselm’s childhood, but the few are replete with signi- 
ficance. As the man, so the boy ; and the boy, as he gazed at the 
mountains, saw in their physical ascent a means of bridging 
across the dreary road which leads from earth to heaven. Of 
all Aosta’s heights the Becca di Nona (Noontide Peak) inspired 
the boy with greatest awe and desire, and one night he dreamt 
that, having reached the summit, he was received into the eternal 
kingdom, and that God gave him a delicious bread to eat which 
took away his weariness. The memory of his dream is perpe- 
tuated in the panis nitidissimus of one of his prayers, just as ‘the 
dizzy bridge over the Cogne, the Pont d’Aél, supplies a forcible 
image of human life. 

Through the dimness, half shrouded in mystical legend, of 
Anselm’s childhood we see the typical abbot and archbishop in 
the far-off future. Not in vain had his bodily vision drunk in 
the glorious light of the mountains, whose heights had suggested 
to him the invisible, eternal hills. He belonged to the race of 
mourtain-bred souls who live with the things of God and give 
only a cursory glance to those of this world. The story of his 
vocation is as full of poetry as his early life in general, though 
that which constitutes poetry in the retrospect means struggle 
at the time. A soft light in a landscape may represent hours of 
toil on the painter’s part and still breathe forth repose. It was 
not romance but sharp earnest to Anselm to be refused the reli- 
gious life in his native place because a certain abbot feared the 
potent wrath of Gundulf, and no less a barrier than the Mont 
Cenis stood between his old and his new life. That perilous 
ascent was in some wise the realization of his childish dream. 
He bent his steps across fair France to the secluded spot in 
Normandy where the far-famed Lanfranc was forming the in- 
tellects of the rude Norman youth, whose “ manners were bar- 
barous, though their hearts were set on heaven.” When Lan- 
franc was called to wear the primatial mitre of Britain, Anselm 
succeeded him at Le Bec, as he was alterwards to succeed him 
at Canterbury. Fifteen years as prior and filteen years as abbot 
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of Herlwin’s* monastery gave Anselm that wonderful insight into 
the hearts of men which was to supply the place of diplomatic 
education in his future dealings with king and people of Eng- 
land. The children of light have iess human prudence in their 
generation, but their wisdom takes higher aim and looks beyond 
the narrow path of an earthly course. The beacon of Anselm’s 
lamp has, indeed, never ceased shining. Its clear radiance falls 
over the picture which the hand of God is ever tracing on 
human canvas; men shall pass away, but not a jot or tittle of 
His word until all shall be consummated. Le Bec had for him 
higher mountains than Aosta’s peak—the heights of contempla- 
tion and of the speculative intellect. Of those peaceful years 
little is recorded beyond his characteristic way of living down 
human jealousy. On his election as prior he was looked upon 
with unkindness by the older monks in general, and by one 
Osbern in ‘particular. With the heart of a saint Prior Anselm 
heeded not his wounded feelings, provided he might gain those 
who so wounded him to Christ; and Osbern he won to himself, 
and thus to God, by a chain which death could not part asunder. 

William Rufus ascended*the throne of England in 1087, and 
in 1089 Archbishop Lanfranc had gone to his rest. In the spring 
of 1093, the fourth year of Canterbury’s widowhood, the Red 
King was enjoying the pleasures of the chase in the west of Eng- 
land. One of his courtiers incidentally mentioned the abbot of 
Bec as a man eminently suited to put an end to Canterbury’s 
long mourning. “By the Holy Face of Lucca!” swore the 
angry king, “neither he nor any other man shall be archbishop 
of Canterbury but myself.” A sudden illness fell upon the rash 
speaker, and he was borne in all haste to Gloucester. In sick- 
ness is truth. William’s conscience, oppressed with confiscated 
church lands and revenues, would not be quieted till Anselm 
came to relieve it of its burden, and the abbot of Bec was con- 
sequently summoned to reconcile him to God before he departed. 
There was not found one fitter than he to succeed Lanfranc, and 
at the king’s bedside he was acclaimed archbishop by popular 
voice and royal election. The solemnity of the hour and of the 
circumstances did not dim Anselm’s clear sight as to what was 
involved in the terrible burden of becoming primate with a 


* This Herlwin, Herluin, or Harlowen, also called Serlo, and surnamed ‘‘ of Bourcgq,” or in 
the Latinized form ‘‘de Burgo,” from the name of his birthplace, was a descendant of Pepin 
and Charlemagne, through the Dukes of Lower Lorraine, and by his wife, the celebrated Arlette 
—the mother of William the Conqueror also—was the ancestor of the Irish De Burgos, or 
Bourkes. Late in life he became a monk, and then abbot, of the religious establishment he 
founded at Bec.—EbD. OF THE C. W. 
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sovereign of William’s kind. His words were prophetic: ‘ You 
are for yoking to the plough a poor, weak old ewe by the side of 
an untamed bull. And what will come of it? Not only untamed 
but untamable, the savage bull will drag the poor sheep right 
and left over thorns and briers, and, unless the poor thing disen- 
gage itself, will drag it to pieces. Where, then, will be her wool, 
her milk,.her young?” His fingers would not grasp the crosier 
which the nobles of England thrust into his hands. What is the 
value of a repentance which is only prompted by fear of death 
and becomes an empty word as soon as that fear is removed? 
It is undoubtedly true that the king’s choice of himself was an 
accident of his illness. William did not want a lord and father 
in‘God, a man who would give to Cesar only those things which 
are Czsar’s. In his usual health he would have suffered Canter- 
bury to be vacant as long as his crown was not endangered by 

so doing, and then he would probably have appointed a mere 
’ tool or creature for the carrying out of his greedy—we will not 
say royal—behests. Anselm measured the battle-field as he stood 
trembling by that sick-bed, and, with the intuitive knowledge of 
sanctity, foretold his recovery to the royal penitent whom he had 
just absolved. William was restored to health of the body, and 
with it ceased to care for the health of his soul. 

In the following August Anselm suffered himself to be 
enthroned in Canterbury cathedral. He was renouncing peace 
for the sword. We who live in the broad daylight of Catholic 
usages and traditions do not stop to consider what these blessed 
rights may have cost our fathers in the faith. The martyrs 
fought a battle which was apparent to the world at large; and 
though their contemporaries may have despised those bloody 
combats, posterity has glorified them. The liberty of the church, 
too, has had, and is having, its bloodless martyrs in the men who 
have either to establish Catholic traditions or to maintain them 
in the face of the powers of this world and of darkness. St. An- 
selm fought the battle of the Norman consuetudines and of inves- 
titure, and that precedent built up by his life-struggle lasted 
until another English sovereign consummated what William 
Rufus had angrily purposed. 

Jealousy of the Roman primacy is the original sin of crowned 
heads, for if it is not born in the purple it is most certainly bred 
by the ambition of kings. A consuetudo to a Norman sovereign 
might be likened to what an act of Parliament is to us, and did 
not in the least imply antiquity. Before a pretension obtained 
the force of a consuetudo it would have been in the position of a 
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pending bill. William the Conqueror -bequeathed four similar 
consuetudines to his son, and it will be seefthat their consequen- 
ces involved nothing short of the Anglican schism—that is, in 
place of the Church catholic and universal, a state religion pure 
and simple. These pretensions were: 1. That no man in the 
English king’s dominions should acknowledge a duly-appointed 
Bishop of Rome as pope except at his bidding; 2. That no one 
should receive a letter from the Roman pontiff unless it had 
first been shown to him; 3. That the primate, when holding a 
general council of the bishops, should bid and forbid nothing 
but in pursuance of the royal initiation ; 4. That no bishop might 
prosecute a tenant-in-chief or a servant of the crown for incest, 
adultery, or other capitale crimen, without authorization from the 
sovereign. 

These consuetudines of the Conqueror imply rather a love of 
power than greed of money, but the consuetudo nearest to the 
heart of the Conqueror’s son was the traffic of holy things. Gold 
was his cry, and he would have it by fair means or by foul. Thus, 
although he was intolerant of Anselm’s spiritual supremacy and 
jealous of the Holy See’s claims, he was more eager for money 
than for domination. He would have sold his soul or his lesser 
pretensions for a good round sum, and he would have done 
worse. In virtue of consuetudo he would have transmitted to his 
successors on the English throne the custom of traffic in the high 
places of the church. In choosing Anselm to be primate he ex- 
pected to receive some gratification for his royal pains. The 
archbishop raised with great difficulty the sum of five hundred 
marks, which he offered as a free gift to his master. But Wil- 
liam’s greed was fostered by an evil counsellor than whom there 
can be no worse—a courtier-bishop. He whispered in the king's 
ear: “‘ Dare he offer you five hundred marks? Let him make it 
a thousand.” Anselm was inflexible. He resisted coarse taunts 
and threats, and made over his rejected gift to the poor tenants , 
on his estates with the significant words, “ Blessed be Almighty 
God, whose mercy has kept me free from the stain of an evil re- 
port!” 

It was the custom for a new archbishop, within three months 
after consecration, to approach the Sovereign Pontiff and ask 
for the pallium. If he delayed twelve months he forfeited the 
archiepiscopate. The particular relations between church and 
state made the sovereign’s leave a necessary formality, but 
William absolutely refused to grant it.on the ground that he had 
not acknowledged Urban II. as pope. Of what profit, might 
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Anselm have said, is a fettered archbishop who may neither use 
his eyes to see, his ears to hear, nor his feet to walk? He 
looked abroad upon the land and saw everywhere a terrible 
licentiousness and immorality ; but if he might not go to Rome 
without the king's consent, neither might he call a council for 
the correction of abuses without the royal co-operation, for so 
the Conqueror’s consuetudo had ruled it. Anselm’s gentle invi- 
tation to William was answered by the angry words, “ When I 
see fit I shail act—not to please you, but to please myself.” 
Seeing with the Red King meant much what “hearing” did. 
In other words, all rights and principles were made subser- 
vient to money. The movement of reformation should have 
begun in the monks and clergy, to be carried out in the hearts 
of the people; yet was not the position of things entirely 
vicious when the king left not a few abbeys in England 
without pastors, in order to dispose of their revenues? His 
pretensions aimed at no less than treating church lands as if 
they had been entirely his own. Impossible as it seemed to be 
to come to terms, Anselm felt the extreme urgency for Eng- 
land of his being at one with the king. His very first acts 
as primate had raised a storm. How, then, should he bear the 
thick of the battle? He besought his episcopal brethren to in- 
terpose, but their answer was a new perplexity: “If you want 
to have the king’s peace,” it ran, “ you must help him hand- 
somely out of your money; you really must. Give him five 
hundred pounds down and promise him as much, and we make 
no doubt he will restore you to his friendship. We see no other 
way of getting out of the scrape; we have no other way of 
getting out of ours.” Suggestions of this kind were worse than 
useless. They were a fearful revelation, and a further proof to 
Anselm that he would have to fight his battle single-handed. 

At the lapse of the twelvemonth which succeeded his con- 
secration it behooved him to make another attempt with the 
king in the matter of the pallium. Like a wayfarer over a dan- 
gerous mountain-pass, every step revealed a new difficulty or a 
vital peril. William now demanded of Anselm to renounce 
all obedience and subjection to Pope Urban, declaring that 
the primate of England could not possibly reconcile devotion 
to the king with obedience to the pope, except at the will and 
pleasure of his sovereign. This was the momentous question 
which the archbishop laid before the nation at the Council of 
Rockingham in 1093. The episcopal bench neither “ barked nor 
bit,” and the consilium for which the primate had in his humility 
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asked them was that of courtiers, not of princes of the church. 
They advised entire submission to their lord the king in this as 
in all future differences. A pause fell on the assembly after they 
had offered their contemptible advice, and then Anselm spoke 
the burning words which are in themselves the best explanation 
for the need of turning to Rome’s neutrality : “ Since you, who 
are called the shepherds of the flock of Christ and the princes of 
the people, will not give counsel to me, your chief, save ac- 
cording to the behest of a mortal man, I will resort to the Chief 
Shepherd and the Prince of all. Know, therefore, all of you 
without exception, that in the things which appertain to God I 
will yield obedience to the Vicar of St. Peter, and in those 
which by law concern the territorial rank of my lord the king 
I will give faithful counsel and help to the utmost of my 
power.” 

One of the noblest rights of St. Peter’s see is to guard the 
things of God against the encroachments of earthly rulers, and, 
in virtue of its independent supremacy, to prevent the formation 
of national churches. Had St. Anselm lent himself to the Red 
King’s demands, and consented, like his episcopal brethren, to 
buy a fleeting peace, it is easy to see what would have been the 
consequences. England would have been given over body and 
soul to a coarse despot with neither fear of God nor love of man, 
and its political annihilation would have been consummated. So 
the instinct of the lords temporal told them, as one of them bent 
the knee before the deserted primate in Rockingham church and 
bid him not to be disquieted, for that the true heart of England 
was with him. Fear of the barons often™ supplied the place of| 
a higher sentiment in the Norman annals. If courtier-bishops 
would consent to any degradation in order to please the king, 
account had to be taken of those whose liberty was grounded 
on the free and independent action of the church. If William 
agreed to what was in truth a flimsy truce with Anselm, it was 
because his barons showed uncomfortable signs of being unruly. 
He was meditating other artifices with which to circumvent the 
archbishop and to make him yield to bribery. In the spring of 
1095 a papal legate arrived in England, bearing, at William's 
secret instigation, Anselm’s pallium. As he had received the 
archbishopric of Canterbury gratis, he would at least be willing 
to pay for this new favor—a truly delicate attention on the king’s 
part. So, at least, argued Anselm’s suffragans, as they openly 
propounded what the royal bounty expected of him. For a 
moment Anselm was lost in amazement, for it might have ap- 
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peared to him as if even Rome was siding against him. But his 
line of conduct soon became clear. Not only did he absolutely 
refuse to buy the king’s favor even for the much-desired pallium ; 
he also maintained that he could not, receive this emblem of 
spiritual office from the royal hands. And once more William 
was foiled. The cardinal placed the pallium on the high altar 
of Canterbury cathedral, and the archbishop took it himself, 
quasi de manu beati Petri. 

It is not always the soldiers who enjoy the fruits of their 
victory. How often the gentle archbishop sighed after his 
happy days at Le Bec, when he could serve God in his own way! 
As he gained a greater knowledge of William he arrived at the 
painful conclusion that he should achieve no lasting good dur- 
ing the king’s lifetime. It was, however, just one of those bat- 
tles which wound but do not kill, where it is as glorious to be 
maimed for life as to die in armor; and what agony it is to pos- 
sess the intellect and heart of sanctity without the proper instru- 
ments of action! When, in the spring of 1097, William returned 
victorious from his Welsh campaign, Anselm was watching the 
moment to bring once again before him the deplorable spiritual 
state of England. Inthe autumn of the same year things had 
come to so bad a pass, and there seemed so little prospect of 
reformation, that the archbishop announced his definite intention 
of seeking counsel of the Holy See, with or without the king’s 
permission. The bishops he had found weak reeds, and as time 
went on they grew in servility and abjectness. “ My lord and 
father in God,” they said to their primate, “ we know you to be 
a religious and holy man; we know that your conversation is in 
heaven. We, on the other hand, are hampered by kinsmen who 
depend on us for subsistence, and by a multitude of secular 
interests which, to say truth, we love. We cannot, therefore, 
rise to your heights; we cannot afford to despise the world as 
youdo. But if you will deign to come down to our poor level, 
and go with us along the way which we have chosen, we will 
advise you as if you were one of ourselves, and, whatever be 
the business which concerns you, will, if need be, forward it as 
if it were our own. If, however, you simply choose to hold to 
your God as you have hitherto done, you will be alone in the 
future, as you have been alone in the past, so far at least as we 
are concerned.” 

“ Betake you, then, to your lord; I will hold to my God,” 
was Anselm’s rejoinder. He would defy the Conqueror’s consue- 
tudo and seek to loosen his chains before they grew too heavy. 
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At their parting interview William did not refuse Anselm's 
blessing. He, however, sent a rude message commanding the 
archbishop not to take any of his property out of the kingdom. 
But he did worse. At Dover a royal clerk, William of Veraval, 
joined the archbishop’s party and subjected the primate to the 
indignity of having his luggage searched in quest of forbidden 
treasure. On their arrival in France a loose plank was discoy- 
ered in the ship, and it was no fault of the miscreant who had 
been tampering with it, bent on evil, if the archbishop was not 
buried in a watery grave. Anselm, then, arrived at his weary 
journey’s end, and leaving England, in spite of himself, to the 
men whose “ conversation was not in heaven,” he laid his wrongs 
before the great Pope Urban II. They were summed up under 
four heads: 1. The personal conduct of the king; 2. His con- 
fiscation of vacant churches and abbeys; 3. His oppression of 
the church of Canterbury by giving away its lands to whom he 
pleased ; 4. His trampling under foot the law of God by the 
imposition of arbitrary consuctudines, These grievances, per- 
sisted in without the intervention of an independent power, 
would have enslaved the church and debased it into a mere 
national institution. .-The conduct of St. Anselm proves it to 
have been an entirely intolerable state of things for a Catholic 
archbishop. The close connection between church and state 
rendered the co-operation of the king almost necessary for the 
well-being of the spiritual power; but Rome was coming to an 
important decision, which, once taken, would greatly facilitate 
the action of ecclesiastical rulers by loosening some of the cords 
of tight state bondage. In 1099 the Council of the Vatican, by 
the mouth of Urban II., pronounced anathema on the man who 
should become the vassal (omo) of a layman for ecclesiastical 
preferment. In those days, as now, crowned heads attached 
more importance to the vassalship of spiritual than of temporal 
lords. “ They throw me the carcass’’ has been the indignant 
though unwarrantable cry of sovereigns since Charlemagne’s 
time, and to bring souls under their sceptre has been their cease- 
less aim. The feudal system in particular lent a powerful arm to 
state encroachments. Homage was of two kinds, simple and 
liege. All that remained lawful to churchmen after Pope Ur- 
ban’s decision was the former—that is, the doing homage for 
the temporalities of a see or church preferment. Anselm, there- 
fore, who had refused investiture from the Red King on his conse- 
cration, but who had become his “ man” in virtue of the existing 
state of things, would be unable to give a similar homage to 
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William's successor. ‘Over and over again has his life been a 
subject of complaint to the Apostolic See,” was Urban II.’s com- 
ment on Anselm’s report of William’s conduct. Yet the sword 
of excommunication was averted by the primate’s intercession. 
Anselm had no doubt reason to fear the very worst if the most 
formidable spiritual weapon should be used under actual circum- 
stances. With his courtier suffragans in his mind's eye he may 
have foreseen the apostasy of the whole kingdom. 

Whilst a dire widowhood had fallen on Canterbury in the 
lifetime of its pastor, and the estates of the see were confiscated 
and oppressed by the Red King, the persecutor was overtaken 
midway on his course. Forlorn ignominy covered that royal 
corpse which was found in a pool of blood in the New Forest one 
August evening during the first year of a new century (11C0). 
Anselm was on his way back from Rome, though not to Canter- 
bury. The question of investiture had been settled by earth’s 
highest authority, simplifying the dispute for Catholic poster- 
ity, but involving much persecution for the time on those who 
held responsible posts and were engaged in the strife. St. 
Anselm, then, did but exchange his warfare. If he had fought 
with one of the most corrupt monarchs of the day, and seen him 
descend unhonored and unloved into a premature grave, he was 
now called upon to contend with different artifices: a polished 
scholar of fair exterior and real convictions, who still had the 
same pretensions over the spiritual power as his father and 
brother—such was William Rufus’ successor. If men turn to 
God when they are in sorrow, so do sovereigns call in the 
church to the rescue of their tottering crowns. 

By the extraordinary promptitude and energy which Henry 
Beauclerc displayed on his brother’s death he succeeded in hay- 
ing himself hastily crowned, but there were many turbulent 
elements which made the presence and weight of the primate 
necessary to establish him in his regal power. Duke Robert of 
Normandy, and the evil produced by the feudal system—subjects 
who were too independent of their master—were formidable 
enemies. Henry, therefore, penned an eager letter to Anselm, 
calling him “ dearest father,” and beseeching him to return with . 
all speed for the good of his own royal person. If, indeed, the 
wrongs which Anselm had exposed to the Holy See were most 
grievous, their light side was the fact that they belonged rather 
to a person than a dynasty. Whenthe Red King died Anselm 
might well trust the fair words of his successor, who promised 
to put an end to the iniquitous traffic of the preceding reign in 
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holy things. It was not so with the question of investiture—that 
is, of the sovereign conferring the insignia of spiritual dignity. 
Anselm had returned to Canterbury, when fear entered his heart 
that his struggle might be only beginning. He had become the 
Red King’s man for the temporalities of the archiepiscopate, but 
Peter had now spoken, and the act could not be repeated for his 
successor. 

When Anselm’s anointed hand had steadied England’s crown 
on Beauclerc’s head, and the primate’s authority had appeased 
the troubled elements, Henry unlocked from his bosom the 
designs which he-had been waiting for the right moment to re- 
veal. Two traditions had been handed down to the English 
sovereign, the one from the Conqueror, the other from the Saxon 
kings. These were homage and investiture; and in 1102, at a 
favorable time, Henry requested Anselm to become his man, 
plainly announcing to the Holy See that he meant to relinquish 
none of the Conqueror’s consuetudines or of the ancient usages. 
At a great meeting of bishops and peers in Westminster Hall 
Henry openly asserted his claims, and, as at Rockingham, An- 
selm once more stood alone to defend the rights and liberties of 
the church. Then, as before, his suffragans played him false, 
choosing Cesar rather than our Lord at the price of a lie. No- 
thing could have been more definite than Pope Urban’s words at 
the Council of the Vatican; but the courtier-bishops—the names 
of three are given—explained them away by saying special re- 
servations had been made for their royal master, and, emboldened 
by their abject servility, Henry summoned Anselm to do him 
homage there and then. They who would look upon this cere- 
mony as a mere formality would have been the very ones to 
urge the Christians to make a pretence of sacrificing to the gods 
with a mental reservation. Certainly the giving of homage in- 
volved the whole question of the independence of the church, 
and if Anselm had yielded the point the Anglican schism and 
heresy would have been hastened by four hundred years. As 
the primate was inflexible, the king proceeded to invest three 
bishops-elect with ring and crosier. But remorse overtook them. 
One died suddenly, sending a message to Anselm from his death- 
bed. Reinelm, Bishop-elect of Hereford, returned his crosier 
before schismatical consecration, and was deprived of thé royal 
favor; whilst the third, William Giffard, refused at the very last 
moment to suffer the imposition of the archbishop of York's 
hands. Another embassy to Rome was proposed by Anselm 
and joyfully acquiesced in by Henry. He would thus gain time; 
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but in maturing the plan he came to wish for the archbishop’s 
departure, and soon he alleged as a plea that Anselm should go 
himself to Rome and bend the law of the church to his regieé con- 
suetudines.. “ What have I to do with the pope on my own con- 
cerns? What my predecessors had in this realm is mine,’”’ was 
the independent feeling which rankled in his breast. And so, 
pressing the archbishop to come to terms with the Holy See, 
but wishing in his secret mind to be rid of Anselm at all costs, 
he succeeded in gaining time and in imposing a second exile 
upon the primate. Whilst he was ruthlessly bent on exposing 
the frail old man to the fatigues of a journey to Rome, he mean- 
while despatched a special messenger of hisown—that same Wil- 
liam of Veraval whom William Rufus had employed on a simi- 
lar errand—and this wily diplomatist was to leave no stone un- 
turned, no means untried, to secure the right of investiture for 
his royal master. Pope Urban II. had gone to his rest, and 
Paschal Il. had succeeded him in the chair of Peter. Once 
more the king of England’s claims were exposed to the Holy 
Father, and the king of England's envoy, flushed and elated 
with his own powers of oratory, went so far as to state that 
“not for the forfeit of his kingdom will my lord the king of the 
English suffer himself to lose church investiture.” Then Pope 
Paschal replied in a voice of thunder: “ If, as you say, your king 
for the forfeit of his kingdom will not suffer himself to relinquish 
church donations, know this—and I say it before God—that not 
for the ransom of his life will Pope Paschal ever let him have 
them.” Anselm, before starting, had fully known the mind of the 
Holy See; and Henry, who was equally acquainted with it, was 
only concerned to treat it as zon avenu, to make a show of de- 
ference, but to countenance as much underhand dealing as suited 
his aims. Compromises, episcopal servility and deceit, the in- 
terception of letters to and from Rome—these were the means to 
which he stooped and which he encouraged. Pope Paschal's 
words had denounced investiture. ‘“ Wipe off the shame of such 
an aloofment from yourself and from your royalty,” was his vigo- 
rous expression in a letter to Henry dated November 23, 1103. 
Anselm had then resumed his way of sorrows, taking up his tem- 
porary abode with the archbishop of Lyons. In his loyalty to 
Rome and to the king he, pressed down by his seventy years, had 
accomplished that toilsome journey. But he had been deceived. 
He was fighting with want of knowledge when the real obstacle 
Was a moral one and lay in the king’s will. The full truth burst 


upon him when he was requested to become Henry's man and 
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to adopt all the Norman consuetudines, or to keep out of the king- 
dom. In pressing him to go to Rome Beauclerce had in fact im- 
posed exile, though he had not set about it with the loyalty of 
an honest man. Nor was Anselm allowed to enjoy the relative 
peace of absence from his archiepiscopal cares. The king seized 
his revenues, and the archbishop’s tenants were playing fast and 
loose with such privileges on his lands as had escaped the royal 
despoiler. Anselm was in the position of an absent Irish land- 
lord whose moneys are plundered, while he can get no rent. 
Even the prior of Christchurch reproached him in stinging 
words for his absence. But if the close connection between 
church and state involved suffering on the part of the spiritual 
rulers in that age of formation, a sovereign had then to count 
with Christendom, and where there is a Christendom the threat 
of excommunication is by no means insignificant. The teaching 
of St. Thomas has embodied the medizval theory of withdraw- 
ing obedience from a prince under sentence of spiritual depriva- 
tion. A two-edged sword was suspended over Henry in the 
spring of 1105. To persist in his demand for the right of inves- 
titure and in disposing of the lands of the primatial see would 
draw down upon himself the excommunication of the archbishop 
and of the Holy See. He would then have to contend with insur- 
rection and unruly barons at home, and the ducal crown of fair 
Normandy would elude his grasp. There was no time to be 
lost, and he must choose between two evils. Anselm had once 
steadied the crown on his head; reconciliation with the pri- 
mate, then, was a necessary step towards retaining it. The king 
reasoned in this wise, as, in the summer of 1105, at the Castle 
of Laigle, he once more encountered the man whom he had so 
deeply wronged. The sight of Anselm contributed much to- 
wards that reconciliation. The monarch was overcome ; he fell 
upon the primate’strue heart and wept.. A rumor spread abroad 
that king and archbishop were friends, consequently that the 
strife concerning investiture and royal consuetudines was at an 
end. Henry’s renunciation of both was the price required at his 
hands to obtain the peace of the church. 

But one more arrow from the royal bow. The game was so 
desperate that Henry had been forced to give up the principal 
points at issue, lest excommunication should overtake him. His 
subsequent copduct proves that he only yielded to dire neces- 
sity ; for instead of bidding Anselm return with all speed to his 
widowed see, the king, under pretence of settling points with the 
pope, sought to gain time, and it was not till the spring of 
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1106 that Henry formally invited the primate to return. St. An- 
selm’s thirteen years’ struggle was at an end; his evening star 
rose in a peaceful sky. He had put from off the church the 
trammels of state investiture, and founded a precedent which was 
to secure the free action and independence of spiritual rulers 
until such time as the sovereign of England should resume the 
gees and the servitude of state supremacy and renounce that 
blessed obedience to St. Peter’s see which Lanfranc and St. An- 
selm, St. Thomas and Stephen Langton, had made synonymous 
with giving to God the things which are God's. 

The results of Henry’s Culturkampf had been disastrous to 
the faith and morals of the people of England. Since his acces- 
sion in 1100 there had not been one single episcopal consecra- 
tion. The dioceses of Winchester, Salisbury, and Hereford had 
been vacant for eight, seven, and six years respectively, Exeter 
for three, whilst the bishop of London was in a very precarious 
state. The parochial clergy generally were violating the most 
sacred canons; the abbatial chairs were vacant throughout the 
land, and the monastic rule was sinking into disorder. Lawless- 
ness and immorality are the inevitable consequences of with- 
drawing from the church the ways and means of rendering obe- 
dience to the rightful spiritual authority. 

In every struggle for spiritual independence there comes a 
moment when the angel bids the protector and guardian of the 
Holy Family to rise and return to the land of Israel, for that 
those who sought the life of the Child are dead. Plots and con- 
spiracies may be aimed against that divine existence, but the 
Holy Innocents are there to shed their infant blood for him. 
That massacre was typical of what the confessor’s strife would 
be through the ages to come. It is for him to ward off deadly 
wounds from the Bride of Christ, and to adopt as a keynote of 
his earthly course St. Anselm’s words: Nihil magis diligit Deus 
quam libertatem ecclesia sua. ; 
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“WE really must draw the line,” have said the majority of 
the English people, “at the admission of atheists into Parlia- 
ment.” ‘And suppose you do so,” rejoin the advocates for 
affirmation; “you will only substitute hypocrisy for blatancy. 
For on which side of your ‘line’ do you propose to place those 
members who have already taken the oath with their lips, but 
who have taken it as a mere formula without a meaning? Sure- 
ly it is better,” argue the advocates for affirmation, “to do away 
with the irreverence of formal oaths than to let members kiss 
a Testament or say formally, ‘So help me God,’ while in their 
hearts they are callous sceptics, if not infidels.” 

Does this objection go to the root of the matter? Is the 
question a question of the good faith of particular members or 
of the good faith of the whole of the British Parliament? “The 
Constitution is Christian,” so say England’s greatest lawyers— 
such men as Coke, Blackstone, and Holt. It is so essentially 
Christian, add such weighty authorities, that any statute which 
should be opposed to the Christian faith would be null and void 
by the very necessity of the case, as being in mockery of the 
basis of the Constitution. ‘“ We will admit this,” rejoin the 
advocates for affirmation ; “ we will admit that, at one time, this 
was the case; yet you cannot deny the fact that Jews now sit in 
Parliament, and even Socinians, who are more obnoxious than 
.are Jews.” Perfectly true. But there arises the question: 
Does it follow in common sense, or as a corollary which any 
Christian can approve, that because we have already done what 
is equivocal we should therefore proceed to do what is worse? 


* Since Mr. Marshall sent this article from England the bill for the relief of Mr. Bradlaugh 
has been beaten in the British Parliament, A London Catholic paper (the 7ad/et, May 12), not 
usually friendly to the Irish party or its claims, in describing the scene inthe House of Commons 
when a division was had on the bill, says: ‘* But, after all, it is the Irish members to whom the 
laurels are due, and English Catholics may well be gratefully reminded that it was Irish voices and 
Irish votes which chiefly prevented atheism from having share in English law-making. As the 
long line of the representatives of Ireland filed slowly by into the hostile lobby to vote down the 
ministry, there must have been many who were mindful of another time when the representa- 
tives of that same Catholic Ireland cast party allegiance to the winds in their single resolve to 
vote as they thought best for what -they prized the most—the interests of religion and morality. 
. . - Out of all the Irish members only three were found on Friday morning in the ministe- 
rial lobby, and of these we may record the names of two Catholics, Mr, O'Shaughnessy and 
The O'Donoghue.” Reminders of this sort are frequently necessary.—Ep, of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, 
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Are we to admit atheists because we have admitted Jews, any 
more than we are to admit lunatics from Bedlam because we 
have admitted fools from the boroughs? Is it not requisite, in 
a country which is still Christian, to “draw the line” at that 
very critical point where affirmation must imply that the basis 
of the English laws is no more essentially theistical than it is 
atheistical ? 

“But the legislature is ot essentially theistical,” is the ordi- 
nary rejoinder of the affirmationists; “it is parliamentary, rep- 
resentative, constituent, and it means simply the ‘ vox populi’ 
inaction.” This is true and it is not true. So long as the sove- 
reign takes a religious oath at the coronation, so long. as 
prayers are said daily in the House of Commons, so long as the 
national church is state-endowed, state-protected, and its head 
is also the head of the English legislature, how is it possible to 
say that the legislature of the country is not essentially, is not 
primarily, theistical? It is more—it is essentially Christian ; for 
the sovereign takes an oath to defend that (Protestant) religion 
of which she is in two senses the head, being the head of the 
legislature which appoints all the bishops, and receiving homage 
from those bishops as their pontiff. It does seem idle to say 
that the legislature is not Christian because it has conceded 
special privileges to a special few. It seems still more idle to 
argue from such concessions that the legislature has ceased to 
be theistical. Let us remember that great concessions were due 
to the Jews in reparation for long centuries of wrong; just as 
great concessions were due to English Catholics, as well as to 
Irish and to Scotch Catholics, though Catholicism is not the 
religion of the legislature. Special instances of favor shown to 
such respectable Hebrews as a Rothschild, a Goldsmith, a De 
Worms, cannot be regarded as regrettable, except in the broad 
sense that “a Christian legislature ought to be Christian.” 
“But,” say the advocates for affirmation, “ you see that you ad- 
mit that there have been exceptions; and one exception is sul- 
ficient to destroy a principle.’’ Very well; if you insist on it 
we admit it, for it is useless to contend against proved facts. 
But what has this to do with a zew principle? What conceiv- 
able justice or logical corollary can be urged in regard to the 
new atheism from the fact that the concessions which have 
hitherto been made did zof include concessions to atheists? You 
might as well argue that, if some eccentric constituency were to 
return some zoélogical curiosity, bipedal, quadrupedal, or “ pre- 
hensile,” it would be the duty of Parliament to bring in a relief 
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bill, so as to seat the strange expositor of local views. Is the 
whole country to be insulted by the reconsideration of “ dis- 
abilities” every time that an eccentric constituency chooses to 
return some eccentric representative? We all know that there 
are certain classes of persons who are disabled from sitting in 
Parliament—persons who, either morally or inteilectually, are 
esteemed to be unfit to govern. Here, then, we have the princi- 
ple of disabilities. No one would dream of introducing a relief 
bill for the seating of a maniac or of a murderer; even persons 
who have been proved guilty of a felony are thereby disqualified 
from being “returned” ; why, then, argue that, because the con- 
stituents of Northampton have eccentrically elected a blatant 
atheist, there ought, in their special case, to be a relief bill? No- 
thing could have been simpler than to politely inform North- 
ampton that it had misapprehended its voting powers, and that 
if it would kindly return some member who could sit no objec- 
tion would be made to his sitting. Instead of this the prime 
minister assures the House of Commons that Mr. Bradlaugh is 
“a good man of business,” and that, being so, he is entitled to 
demand a new act to remove all existing disabilities. What a 
principle for the author of Vaticanism! The prime minister 
who has just nominated an archbishop of Canterbury, and who 
reads the lessons in his parish church at Hawarden, sees no 
objection to altering the law to seat an atheist, and considers 
that the legislature ought no longer to be theistical, because a 
majority of Northamptonites have returned an atheist! 

It is difficult to imagine a more humiliating position than that 
in which Mr. Gladstone has placed the country. The degrada- 
tion of the country, like the degradation of the ministry, seems 
complete under the dictation of Mr. Bradlaugh and of his few 
illiterate followers at Northampton. Not one Englishman of 
education or of position has demanded this revolution in the 
laws, though a very few have thought it “ expedient under the 
circumstances "’—that is, because one constituency has demanded 
it. There are three senses in chief in which the national degra- 
dation is involved in this proposed revolution. First, there is 
the yielding to a mob outcry in regard to the most radical of all 
changes and in despite of the expressed disgust of the nation. 
Next, there is the lowering of the English legislature in the eyes 
of its own Christian subjects, as well as in the eyes of the 
Christian world, from the high repute of being a champion of 
the Christian faith which it has enjoyed, and perhaps merited, 
for twelve centuries. And, thirdly, there is the making England 
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to set the example of irreligion, or at the least to encourage 
other countries in irreligion, and so to swell the torrent of 
unbelief and of modern paganism which is deluging half the 
nations of the earth. The immediate consequence of “ banishing 
God from the House of Commons,” as a writer has forcibly 
expressed it, “ will be that God will be banished from the army 
and the navy, from courts of justice, from social compacts, from 
all honor.” It is idle to reply that one or more professing 
atheists will have no influence on the faith of the nation. That 
is not true, nor is it the point. The point is that the oath, as it 
at present stands, is a national tribute to God’s honor; but the 
doing away with the oath is a national attestation to the non- 
importance of caring for God’s honor. It is the preference of 
the individual before the Creator. If you say, “ God is; but I 
allow a man to affirm that he is not,” you say that God necessa- 
rily has his honor, but that his creatures may affirm that he has 
none. There is no question here of believing in particular doc- 
trines, nor even of believing in dispensations. The question is: 
Does God exist? If he does you blaspheme him in denying 
him, and you blaspheme him in legislating that he may be 
denied. Now, the House of Commons believes that God exists. 
How, then, can that house affirm that his honor is compatible with 
the legislating that his existence may be denied? Let us bring 
the case home to each individual member, and thus see how it 
stands in regard to conscience. 

Every member of the house has taken the oath, “so help me 
God,” presumably in earnest and in good faith. Every mem- 
ber of the house, therefore, believes in God. But if a man 
believe in God his first instinct is reverence, with an infinite 
preference for God’s honor before all honor. If, being in that 
state of mind, he passes a law that a professing atheist may “ sit’ 
with him on equal terms as a legislator, he is guilty of this im- 
piety—more properly of this insanity—that he profoundly honors 
and profoundly dishonors the same God. If a man should say, 
sitting in the House of Commons, “Queen Victoria is my sove- 
reign, and I honor her; but I am prepared to admit members to 
this house who shall deny that Queen Victoria is Queen of Eng- 
land—nay, who shall deny that Qucen Victoria exists at all,” he 
would not only be thought disloyal, but so wanting in common 
sense that even the most radical of the members of Parliament 
would ridicule him. How much more shall a member of Parlia- 
ment be worthy of contempt who can say, “1 adore the honor 
of God, but I adore it in such spirit that they who dishonor it 
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most are as much entitled to my respect as are the best Chris- 
tians ; and I will sit, as an equal, with the arch-fiend himself, if a 
constituency should elect him by a majority, because a majority 
of electors is worthy of more honor that He who is alone worthy 
of zz finite honor.” 

“Drawing the line” at the making senators of atheists is a 
principle of which no Christian need be proud, seeing that the 
old pagans, both the Greeks and the Romans, “drew the line” 
much more tightly than we do. It is not necessary to quote 
Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Socrates, any more than Cicero, Quin- 
tilian, Juvenal, on the point that an oath in the name of the 
gods was the most binding attestation in man’s power. It is 
enough that these worthies attributed to an oath, whether made 
by a good man or bya bad man,a sacredness which gave to 
society a security which no mere promise or affirmation could 
give. Neither Greeks nor Romans would have courteously said 
to an atheist, “Sir, would you prefer to affirm?” because the 
value of an oath was not the value which a Bradlaugh but the 
value which society put upon it. Is there not a shallowness in 
the reasoning of those objectors who talk of an oath zof being 
binding on an atheist—as though any individual, even in the 
natural order, had the right to proclaim his insolence in such 
fashion? Imagine a man saying to a judge in a court of justice: 
“Sir, I do not recognize the authority of judges; I do not even 
recognize their existence ; therefore pass your sentence on some- 
body else.”” Or imagine a man saying that, in regard to any 
compact in which faithfulness was the basis, the whole soul, he 
had his own ideas on the subject of faithfulness, and no pro- 
mise, no known principle, could bind him. The answer would * 
be: “I do not care a pin what your eccentric conceits may 
account wisdom ; I expect you to promise in the way other men 
promise, and if you do not I account you a rogue.” Sheer im- 
pudence is no title to our respect, though the affirmationists 
would seem to imply this. Mr. Bradlaugh has stated that he 
cannot swear by God, because he does not believe that God is. 
He knows of no being who is higher than himself, and can conse- 
quently swear by no one who is higher. Now, as has been said, 
the old pagans, however deluded they might be, were not de- 
luded into affirming by Bradlaughs. They “drew the line” at 
such idiocy or imbecility. They confessed to the existence of 
the immortals, even though sometimes they worshipped mortals 
after their death. They confessed that the human intellect, the 
best as the worst, was responsible to the uncreated, divine Wis- 
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dom. Had some intelligent shoemaker, in some suburb of Athens, 
or in some by-street of Rome in its most depraved days, pro- 
claimed himself worthy to be a senator on the ground of his 
having a contempt for the public sacrifices, it is doubtful 
whether even the lowest Greek or Roman mob would have 
asked him to make shoes for them any more. Still less would 
Demosthenes or Cicero have created a precedent for Mr. Glad- 
stone, and have stood up in a forum to plead the cause of the 
said shoemaker as a man for whom the laws ought to be 
changed. Cicero’s fine sense of moral rectitude, coupled with 
his superb disdain for shuffling cowardice, wguld have saved him 
from being Gladstonian in policy. “But he would have been 
wrong,” is the opinion of the prime minister. What he ought to 
have done, to be a first-rate Liberal minister, was to have ad- 
dressed a Roman audience in this way: “This man is a good 
man of business, who despises the gods and offers insult to all 
sacrifice, to all religion. Therefore must the laws be changed on 
his behalf. And if, next year, the electors of Pompeii should 
elect a man who should say that he is himself Jupiter, it will be 
our duty to bring in an affirmation bill to enable that man to 
affirm that he is Jupiter.” 

There is one grave point, however, in this controversy which 
the advocates for affirmation totally ignore. It is that the House 
of Commons is, in fact as well as theory, custos morum of both the 
church and the state. At one time it was the province of the 
bishops’ courts—and at another time of the Star Chamber and 
of the High Commission—to give judgment in (more or less) re- 
ligious controversies, ecclesiastical, doctrinal, or moral. The 
Queen's Bench and the common law have now included within 
their spheres most of the offences which were at.one time judg- 
ed “spiritually.” But the House of Commons is the very root 
of the Common Law. Indeed, all laws, ecclesiastical or civil, 
are the sovereign fiat of that assembly which rules the country. 
Now, the common law pronounces blasphemy to be criminal ; 
and if an overt and blatant atheist be not a blasphemer it would 
be difficult to say who can possibly be one. Yet the House of 
Commons, which is custos morum of church and state, is now con- 
sidering whether the legalizing of blasphemy be not a consistent 
concession to modern thought. The house knows that there is 
a statute of William III. which punishes both written and spoken 
blasphemy ; yet since it has rather patronized than reproved the 
scholarly pleaders for rank materialism, and has accepted infidel 
magazines as an institution, it is in this difficulty, that it cannot 
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well resent coarseness when it has made peace with graceful 
scepticism or refined wickedness. Yet this difficulty—which is 
of its own making—is no apology. Asa matter of fact, to legis- 
late to permit a crime which is pronounced atrocious by the 
common law of England is revolutionary as much as it is apos- 
tate, and renders the statutes in regard to blasphemy quite 
nugatory. We know the answer which is given by the affir- 
mationists—that “to affirm is not necessarily to deny God”; 
and on this point one word may be added. Dr. Benson, the 
new archbishop of Canterbury, has just replied to a deputation 
of some thirteen thousand Anglican clergymen that he thinks 
that affirmation involves no principle. He thinks that if Angli- 
can clergymen are allowed to “ affirm” that they consent to the 
teaching of the Thirty-nine Articles and of the Prayer-Book, 
members of the House of Commons ought to be allowed to 
affirm without an inference being drawn that they are atheists. 
But, in the first place, it is decause Mr. Bradlaugh is an atheist 
that the new Affirmation Bill is proposed. And, in the next 
place, to draw a parallel between affirming a private consent 
to all the contradictory propositions of the Articles (many of 
which contradict one another, or are contradicted most absurdly 
by themselves), and the refusing to affirm in the name of God, 
on the ground that it is doubtful whether there be a God, is one 
of those efforts at “trimming” for which Angiican primates 
have been always equivocally famous. There is no question be- 
fore the house of swearing to (human) Articles; the question is, 
Can a member, when he is giving assurance of his good faith, be 
allowed to omit the words, “so help me God,” on the ground 
that God is, to him, a nullity? Not if the present statutes are to 
remain in force. Not if the House of Commons is to be custos 
morum. Not if the House of Commons is to make laws for the 
Established Church (which it always has done and always claims 
that it will do), and to define the limits of the spiritual teach- 
ing of the clergy, or to create the courts which are to give 
judgments on such limits. Not if the queen is to remain “ De- 
fender of the Faith” and to continue to govern “by the grace 
of God.” Either sweep away all religion out of the whole realm 
or do let us make a stand at “ belief in God.” If we cannot make 
a stand at this point, at what point’shall we ever make a stand? 
And there is all the more reason why we should make our stand 
here, because half the Continent of Europe is now looking to 
England for either a rebuke to, or an apology for, apostasy. 
Now that all the ancient, hereditary landmarks and strongholds 
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of the Christian religion are being removed, one by one, in 
Southern Europe, is it a time for dragging in the dirt the hon- 
ored name of the British Parliament, which has at least been 
always credited with a certain vigor of independence and with 
a contempt for bowing the knee to a vulgar faction? Have 
the Liberals—who would vote any way with Mr. Gladstone for 
the sake of keeping their party together—considered what 
must be the consequences which must follow on the new prin- 
ciple “that M.P.’s may be all atheists or blasphemers”? At 
the present moment it is not permitted to an atheist to rise up 
on a public platform and preach atheism. But if a man may 
preach atheism from the bar of the House of Commons, it is 
obvious that he may preach it not only on public platforms 
but (consistently) in the pulpits of the Established Church. 
If the supreme law-court of the kingdom permit atheism—per- 
mit it to be an optional “creed” for a law-maker—-how is 
it possible that a law-breaker can be tried in a court of justice 
for an offence which is purely optional ina law-maker? And, 
further, consider the moral influence of such precedent upon 
all society, upon universities, upon youth. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge there are now no religious tests; but this is because Dis- 
senters, who are believers in God, do not believe in the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Or, asa Dissenter somewhat humorously put it, 
“TI do not believe in the Thirty-nine Articles because | most 
firmly believe in God.” But the moral effect of making atheism 
to be respectable by making it a robe of fitness for a legislator 
would be to make it to be respectable for undergraduates as well 
as graduates, and for candidates for Holy Orders and for all 
professors. It is no answer to say that every one is aware that 
there is an immense amount of scepticism at the universities. 
Scepticism as to particular evidences for revelation may be not 
(necessarily) an unbelieving frame of mind ; but the public refusal 
to confess to a belief in God, on the part of persons who make 
laws for church and state, is not only a public scandal, but wou/d 
be a national apostasy, if the nation suffered the scandal to be- 
come law. The kind of argument which would pass through 
the youthful mind, as well as through the minds of the masses, 
should the affirmationists succeed in their designs, would cer- 
tainly be something of this kind: “ The nation returns atheists to 
Parliament ; Parliament makes laws for church and state; Par- 
liament is also custos morum of the kingdom; ergo church and 
state, p/us the national morality, may be, optionally, theistic or 
atheistic. But since atheism is the exact opposite of theism, 
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therefore church and state, p/us the national morality, may be, 
optionally, profoundly wicked or profoundly virtuous. I give 
it up.” : 

And at this point iet us briefly, and for the sake of clear- 
ness, run over the ground which we have travelled. First, the 
question of religion is for the whole Parliament—it is not for 
eccentric or bad members; second, the past admission of Jews 
is no argument, because it leaves the Parliament what it was, 
theistic ; third, the Constitution and the throne being theistic, 
Parliament must necessarily be so also; fourth, no person of any 
established reputation has demanded what is proposed to be 
conceded, still less have the Anglican clergy done so; fifth, all 
members of Parliament who have taken the oath have committed 
themselves to the confession, “God is,” and therefore to the 
protection of God’s honor; sixth, all civilized nations, before the 
birth of modern Liberalism, insisted on the importance of an 
oath, not only for the honor of the Deity, but as essential to the 
security of society ; seventh, the English Parliament, being cws/os 
morune of the nation, as making all the laws which govern so- 
ciety and as dictating the tenure of power of the Established 
Church, must be necessarily “religious” in its apprehension ; 
eighth, the change of character which would be involved by ig- 
noring religion would be a departure from twelve centuries of 
precedent; ninth, the result of such example would be most in- 
jurious to “foreign” nations, who naturally respect the oldest 
Parliament in the world; tenth, the result of such example would 
be most injurious to English society, and especially to the uni- 
versities and to all youth. 

“ Abyssus abyssum invocat” may be the normal course of 
doing wrong, but it is no more a Christian than a logical obli- 
gation. Up to the present time England has never ignored God. 
France once set up the goddess Reason on a Catholic altar, but 
England has not gone further than to multiply heresies or to in- 
dulge in frantic Puritanism or in “ No-Popery.’”’ Nor has Par- 
liament ever suffered that a member should say (in Parliament) 
what has been said in recent times in the French Parliament, that 
“religion is a worn-out superstition.” A French senator cried 
out recently during a debate, “ There is no such thing as moral- 
ity’; nor do we see how there should be in the apprehension of 
a senator who had previously said, ‘‘ There is no God.” England 
has not come to this at present. But it may come to it in pun- 
ishment for irreligion. A national callousness as to the honor of 
God is a sure forerunner of the denial of his name. 
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ARMINE. 
CHAPTER XII. 


IT was a part of Armine’s daily order of existence, when not 
otherwise occupied, to take a walk with Madelon. Besides the 
chief end of exercise, there were many objective points for these 
walks—the markets and shops where necessary business was to 
be transacted, the churches where of late the girl had liked more 
and more to go—but among them all there was no more favorite 
point than the tall house on the Quai Voltaire. Thither she al- 
ways turned her face with a sense of pleasure; and Madelon never 
objected to that destination, for it chanced that the wife of the 
concierge was an old friend with whom she liked to enjoy a com- 
fortable gossip while Armine mounted to the apartment of her 
friends. 

One morning, therefore, as was often the case, they were to 
be seen leaving the Rue de Rivoli, with its tide of eager life, 
passing under the massive archway which leads into the Place 
du Carrousel, crossing that magnificent court which was sur- 
rounded and overlooked by the united palaces of the Louvre 
and the Tuileries until the hand of barbarism fell upon the lat- 
ter and the destruction which the Commune began the Republic 
fitly finished, emerging on the beautiful Quai du Louvre, pass- 
ing over the Pont du Carrousel, and entering the familiar house 
on the left bank of the river. There, leaving Madelon in the 
cabinet of the concierge, Armine passed upward and met Mile. 
d’Antignac just issuing from her apartment. 

“My dear Armine,” she exclaimed, “I am glad that you were 
not two minutes later! You would have found me absent ; and 
the doctor is with Raoul, so you could not have seen Aim, But 
now I shall take you in”—-she opened the door from which she 
had emerged—“ and settle you comfortably in the sa/on.” 

“ But you are going out,” said Armine. “ You must not let 
me keep you—"’ 

“T shall not let you keep me,” said the other, with her frank 
smile. “ But I shall keep you until I return. You willnot mind? 
[ shall not be long—I am only going on a little matter of busi- 
ness—and there is a great deal that | want to say to you, so | 
should like for you to wait, if you can.” 
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“T can wait, if you will not be too long,” Armine answered. 
“And perhaps when the doctor goes I may see M. d’Antignac 
for a few minutes ?”’ 

“Perhaps,” said Héléne doubtfully. “He is suffering very 
much this morning; but after the doctor goes you can send 
Cesco to inquire. If he can see any one he will see you.” 

She unclosed the sa/on door as she spoke, and ushered Ar- 
mine into that pleasant room, full of the fragrance of flowers, 
and with windows open to the brightness of the soft spring day. 
A table in the middle of the floor was covered with French and 
English publications, and toward this Mlle. d’Antignac wheeled 
a deep chair. 

“ Sit down here,” she said, ‘and amuse yourself for half an 
hour. Iam sure you will not find it difficult to do so,” 

“1 could not find it difficult for much longer than half an 
hour,” Armine replied. ‘“ The danger is that I might forget the 
lapse of time entirely.” 

“Oh! 1 shall be back before long,” Mlle. d’Antignac an- 
swered, “so you need have no fear of that. Make yourself easy 
in mind and body, and send Cesco to inquire if Raoul can see 
you, when the doctor leaves.” 

She went out, closing the door behind her, and a moment 
later Armine heard the outer door of the apartment also close. 
All was then quiet. Through the open windows the sounds of 
the great city came in a softened murmur, suggestive of the ful- 
ness of life near at hand, but not loud enough to disturb. The 
girl sat down in the chair which her friend had drawn forward, 
and in which her slender figure was almost lost, and leaned back 
with a pleasant sense of repose. She was warm from her walk, 
and the coolness and tranquillity were delightful. After a little 
while she lifted off her hat and pushed back the loose rings of 
hair from her brow, round which, however, they curled again 
in damp, picturesque confusion. Then she put out her hand and 
took a book from the table. It was an English review, and she 
had just begun to look over the contents when a ring of the 
door-bell broke the stillness. 

The sound startled her for an instant. Buta second thought 
reassured her. No one would be admitted, she felt certain, so 
she returned to the consideration of the review just as the 
Italian servant—who had remained with his master ever since 
the Roman days of the Pontifical Zouave—opened the door 
of the apartment and confronted a tall, dark gentleman, who 
said : 
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“ Ah! Cesco, can I see your master this morning ?”’ 

“Tam sorry, M. le Vicomte, but the doctor is with him now,” 
the man answered. “If you can wait a little, however, no doubt 
he will see you.” 

“T will go into the sa/on for a few minutes, then. Is Mlle. 
d’Antignac at home?” 

“No, M. le Vicomte, she has gone out.” 

“ Well, no matter. I will wait, nevertheless. Let M. d’An- 
tignac know, as soon as the doctor leaves, that I am here.” 

And so it came to pass that, to Armine’s surprise and dis- 
may, the door opened and closed behind her, and a step crossed 
the floor before she conquered her reluctance to rise from the 
large chair in which she was concealed. But it became neces- 
sary to do so when the step approached and paused at the table. 
She rose, therefore, and, turning, lifted her eyes to the surprised 
face of the Vicomte de Marigny. 

“ Mile. Duchesne!” he exclaimed in a tone of amazement. 

“JT am sorry that Mlle. d’Antignac has gone out, M. le Vi- 
comte,”’ said Armine with apparent composure, though inwardly 
she was much discomposed. ‘ And—it is only by an accident 
that | am here.” 

The vicomte smiled. “I was aware that my cousin was 
out,” he said, with the exquisite courtesy of manner which had 
struck the girl before, “but I was not prepared for the pleasure 
of finding that she had left a substitute. I should beg your par- 
don for not observing you sooner, mademoiselle, but I really do 
not think’’—with a glance at the high back of the chair from 
which she had risen—“ that I was to blame.” 

“Tam sure that you were not,” said Armine, smiling also. 
“Mlle. d’Antignac asked me to wait for her,” she added, “and I 
was the more willing to do so because I hoped to see M. d’An- 
tignac, perhaps. Youare probably aware that the doctor is with 
him now.” | 

“Tt is for that reason I have intruded upon you,” M. de Ma- 
rigny answered. “I am waiting until the doctor leaves. But 
because I have intruded I beg that you will not suffer me to 
disturb you.” He looked at the book in her hand. “ You were 
reading when I entered.” 

“No,” she answered. “I had just opened this to see if there 
was anything in it which I cared to read.” 

“It is the Contemporary Review, 1 perceive,” he said. “ You 
are familiar with English, then ?”’ 

“ Sufficiently so to read it easily,” she replied; “but I do not 
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like to speak it. Indeed, I am not fond of speaking any language 
except my native tongues—French and Italian.” 

“They certainly spoil one for all others,” said the vicomte. 
“ But you are fortunate in possessing ¢wo native tongues. Most 
of us are forced to be content with one, and to undergo the 
labor of learning whatever other language we acquire.” 

“I should be at a loss to tell whether French or Italian is 
my native language,” said Armine, “for as long as I can re- 
member I have been as familiar with one as with the other. 
My mother was an Italian, and I have lived in Italy as much as 
in France.” 

“I fear, then, that France must occupy only a secondary 
place in your regard,” said M. de Marigny; “ for I have myself 
lived in Italy long enough to appreciate the spell which it exer- 
cises, even when one has a country that one places before all 
others.” 

“Yes, I like Italy best,” she said. Then she paused and 
looked at him with the shadow of a thought in her eyes, which 
she seemed in doubt whether or not to utter. The absolute un- 
consciousness of the look struck him exceedingly. He recog- 
nized the beauty of the clear, golden eyes, but, moreover, he 
recognized that, gaze as far down in their depths as he would, 
there was not the faintest trace of coquetry to be perceived. 
And a Frenchman so naturally expects this trace that its absence 
always surprises him. 

“What is it, mademoiselle?” he asked, answering the look 
with a smile. “ Are you wondering over the fact that even a 
Frenchman could place France before Italy ?” 

“ No,” she answered. “I was wondering which is best—in 
its results on the world, 1 mean—the spirit of patriotism which 
you express, or the spirit which ignores geographical bounda- 
ries and race distinctions to embrace all mankind as brothers.” 

This unexpected reply made the vicomte remember what 
D’Antignac had said of his surprise when he found this girl pon- 
dering upon the deep problems of life. She was so young in 
appearance, and there was so much childlike simplicity in her 
manner, that he was the more surprised, though there was cer- 
tainly nothing childlike in the regard of those grave, beautiful 
eyes. 

“ That is a question,”’ he said, “ upon which the world is very 
much divided—though modern opinion leans more to solidarity 
than to national feeling—but I believe that patriotism is an es- 
sential principle in the social order. All mankind are indeed 
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brothers ; but there are few who will deny that those of our own 
household have the first claim upon us.” 

“There are many who deny even that,” she said. 

“There are unfortunately many who deny everything which 
human experience proves,” he answered. “But,” he added, 
with a remembrance of her father and a desire to avoid wound- 
ing her, “no error can maintain any lasting influence unless it 
holds some fragment of truth; and the solidarity of mankind, 
which Socialism teaches, is but an echo of the fraternity of the 
Christian and the catholicity of the church.” 

She was silent for a moment, looking down and turning over 
absently the leaves of the review; then, glancing up, she said: 
“So you think there is some good in such teaching?” 

“Nay,” he said, “ you must not misunderstand me. A teach- 
ing may be none the less evil in its effects for containing a frag- 
ment of truth. To attempt to work out by natural means an 
ideal which requires a supernatural basis is not only an attempt 
foredoomed to failure, but also certain to produce unlivable con- 
ditions. It is to me,” he went on after an instant’s pause, “one 
of the saddest features of our time that so many spirits, full of 
self-denying ardor and noble zeal for what they believe to be a 
great end, should waste time, life, energy in pursuit of these vain 
ideals of human progress, which ultimately can only retard that 
progress instead of helping it.” 

Her eyes were now full of quick moisture and grateful light. 

“You are right,” she said in a low tone; “it is sad, but I can 
answer for some of them that they are blind to any other light 
than that which they follow, and that they are indeed full of self- 
denying ardor.” 

As she spoke a slight stir was audible in the antechamber— 
evidently the doctor going out—and a moment later Cesco 
opened the door communicating between the sa/on and his 
master’s room. 

“M. d’Antignac will see you now, M. le Vicomte,” he said, 
alter a slight pause expressive of astonishment at the ¢étc.d-téte 
which he found in progress. 

M. de Marigny turned to Armine with an air of deference. 

“You will come also, mademoiselle, will you not?” he said. 

“ For a moment only,” she answered. 

And so, to D’Antignac’s surprise, it was Armine who entered, 
followed by the vicomte. 

“You did not expect to see me,” she said with a smile, ad- 


vancing to the side of his couch. “But Mile. d’Antignac, whom 
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I met as she was going out, told me that I might beg to see you 
for a minute after the doctor left. So here I am—just for a 
minute—to bid you good-day and ask how you are.” 

“Not very well,” he said—and, indeed, the wan languor of his 
appearance answered for him—‘“ but able to see my friends for 
more than ‘just a minute.” Ah! Gaston, how goes it with you?” 

He held out one hand to the vicomte, while still detaining 
Armine with the other; and when she made a motion to draw 
back he said: 

“No, I cannot let you run away at once. It has been too 
long since I have seen you. Sit down for a short while, at least, 
and tell me something of yourself.” 

Armine shook her head. “I should be wasting M. de Ma- 
rigny’s time as well as your strength,” she said; “ and, indeed, I 
have not anything to tell of myself. Nothing ever happens 
to me.” 

“You can tell me, then, if you have seen again the inquirer 
after knowledge whom you sent to me, and if any change has 
come over the spirit of his views.” 

“The inquirer after knowledge whom I sent to you?” she 
repeated with surprise. Then, with a sudden flash of recol- 
lection, she added, smiling, “Oh! I remember—you mean the 
American gentleman, M. Egerton. I had not the presumption 
to send him to you; but since he spoke of knowing you, I asked 
him if he had ever heard your opinions on the questions which 
were interesting him. Iam glad if what I said induced him to 
come to you, and I judge that what you said had some effect on 
him, since I met him in Notre Dame last Sunday afternoon.” 

“ He went by my recommendation, but I think from intellec- 
tual curiosity,” said D’Antignac; “and in the pleasure which he 
expressed afterwards I heard no echo of anything save intellec- 
tual gratification.” 

“Intellectual gratification may lead to mental conviction,” 
said M. de Marigny. “It is quite true that faith is not of the 
intellect, but the steps toward it must be mental processes.” 

“ Credo, quia impossibile est,” said D’ Antignac. 

“ Yes, I have always thought that the sublimest expression of 
faith,” said the other. “ But a mind must ‘first be led to believe 
in the possible before it can bow down before that which is im- 
possible—save to God.” 

“Egerton is very reasonable,” said D’Antignac. “ He is 
quite willing to acknowledge the possible, but I fear that he will 
halt long before the impossible. The mostcareless Catholic has 
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this great advantage over those whose lot has been cast outside 
the church: he is able to realize the supernatural, which modern 
thought grows more and more arrogant in denying.” 

“ And by the aid of that knowledge,” said the vicomte, “ he 
is able to understand many things which are a mystery and a 
stumbling-block to the modern philosopher. You see, made- 
moiselle,” he turned to Armine, “I have reached again the point 
where our conversation ended.” 

“ And it must be the end for me a second time,” she an- 
swered with a smile. ‘ Yes, I must indeed go,” she said in reply 
toa look from D’Antignac. “But I am sorry—oh! more than 
sorry—to leave you suffering so much.” 

“Do not be sorry,” he said quietly. “‘ Cette vie crucifide est la 
vie bienheureuse. It was one who suffered as much as I who said 
that.”’ 

“T know well that there are many more unhappy lives than 
yours,” she replied. “ Yet one cannot help wishing that you 
might suffer less.” 

“ Then I might merit less,” he said. “Only pray for me that 
I may be patient.” 

She murmured a few words in reply, then turned toward 
the door, which M. de Marigny moved forward to open. It 
seemed to Armine that he could have done so no more cour- 
teously if she had been the daughter of a duke. She thanked 
him with a glance from her soft eyes as she passed out, returning 
his salutation with a low “ Bon jour, M. le Vicomte.” 

He closed the door after her and went back to the couch of 
his friend with rather an abstracted look on his face. It was not 
a handsome face, but one that had the power to attract attention 
by its distinction and to hold it by its charm. This charm dwelt 
chiefly in the dark, deeply-set eyes and in the smile (when it 
came) of the usually grave lips. It was a thoughtful counte- 
nance, with many traces of that ardent and earnest soul which 
the Breton possesses, and which enables him to preserve a no- 
ble type of manhood among the rapidly-degenerating French 
people. 

After a moment D’Antignac spoke : 

“ Eh bien, Gaston,” he said. ‘“ Of what are you thinking ?” 

“| was thinking,” replied the other, with a slight smile, “ that 
I begin to understand the personal magnetism which Duchesne 
is said to possess. And I was also thinking that it is a singular 
chance which has brought me in contact with his daughter this 
morning, for I came to tell you that I have decided to stand for 
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Lafour’s seat, and I understand that Duchesne is to be sent down 
to rouse opposition and elect a Republican, if possible.” 

“ But it will hardly be possible?” 

“ There is no telling. Socialism is a very attractive doctrine, 
as well as the logical outcome of republicanism, and this man 
has great powers. Besides, he has reasons for special animosity, 
and therefore special exertions, against me.”’ 

“ Against you ?” said the other with surprise. 

“Well, not against me personally, perhaps, but certainly 
against me as the representative of my family. De Marigny is 
likely to be an odious name to him, because it is a name which 
he cannot bear.” 

“Ah!” said D’Antignac. ‘“ How often it is the case that the 
most passionate advocates of social revolt are those who are 
under that particular social ban! This fact explains many things 
about him—the refinement, the mystery, the reputation of gentle 
or noble blood.” He paused a moment, then added: “ It is not 
strange that you have regarded Armine with peculiar interest.” 

“I think I should have felt that in any case,” replied the 
vicomte. “I never saw a more exquisite face. And either 
there is something very pathetic in it or my knowledge of her 
life and its surroundings has made me fancy the expression.” 

“Tt exists,” said D’Antignac. “No exercise of fancy is need- 
ed to imagine it. Poor Armine! she has known none of the sun- 
shine of youth. Her father, I judge, is kind to her, but: abso- 
lutely absorbed in his work. She has never had any social life; 
and two things have been always before her—one the weight of 
hopeless misery which oppresses the vast mass of mankind, the 
other the spectre of revolution. It is quite possible that she 
might have become a prophetess of the latter herself but for the 
light of faith.’”” 

“ And for the hand which guided her toward that light,” said 
the vicomte. 

D’Antignac shook his head. “It is not well to think too 
much of that,” he said. “ But tell me your plans for the cam- 
paign which is before you.” 

“T came to talk them over with you,” said the other, “since 
I must leave Paris to-night. But I see that you are suffering 
very much, and I think it would be better not to trouble you.” 

“Do you know so little of me as to believe that you could 
trouble me?” D’Antignac asked. “Ah! no. Go on, tell me 


everything! One can only rise above pain by abstracting the 
thoughts from it.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


WHEN Armine reached home on the day of the visit just re- 
corded she found her father, whom she had supposed far away, 
seated quietly at work in his cabinet de travail, This unexpect- 
ed appearance did not surprise the girl, who was accustomed to 
his sudden movements; but she was surprised by the animation 
of his appearance and manner. Though always an amiable, he 
was not generally a genial, man; but there was about him now 
the indefinable expression of one whose spirits are elated, and, 
after returning her affectionate greeting, he began to observe at 
once that she looked a little pale. 

“You need change, fefite,” he said kindly. “I must take you 
with me when I go away again. Should you not like to go 
down into Brittany for a few weeks? The country is charming 
at this season.” 

“T should like it of all things,” she replied quickly, pleased as 
much by his thought for her as by the prospect thus opened. 

“And can you be ready by to-morrow?” he asked—“ for I 
can delay no longer.” 

“Oh! that is not difficult,” she answered. “I have made too 
many sudden journeys not to know how to be ready in less time 
than that. And I have always wished to see Brittany. Have I 
not heard you say that it is your native country?” 

“Only in a certain sense,” he answered. “I was born in 
Marseilles—the fiery cradle of revolution—but I am of Breton 
race.” 

“ And shall we go to the home of your race?” she asked with 
eager interest. 

He did not answer for an instant. Thenhe said: “ What does 
it matter? Why should we care for the home of a race when all 
mankind are our brothers? The noblest spirits are those that 
forget name and rate and social ties for the sake of acknow- 
ledging their brotherhood with the poor and the oppressed. I 
saw such a man the other day—one born to princely rank, but 
now the friend and companion of ouvriers, working not for an 
order or a family, but for the advancement of humanity.” 

“Yet,” said Armine hesitatingly—for she always dreaded to 
take issue with her father on this subject— “it seems to me that 
aman need not disown his ancestors because he devotes his life 
to what he considers nobler aims than theirs. None the less he 
Owes them gratitude for whatever is illustrious in his name.” 
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“It is a narrow sentiment,” said her father, “and we wish 
to banish whatever is narrow from human life. But I see that, 
like most women, you have aristocratic proclivities, my little 
Armine. You would like to belong to what is called an old and 
noble family, would you not?” 

“IT do not feel as if 1 should care very much about it,” she 
answered ; “ but if I did belong to such a family I should be 
proud of it—of that I am sure.” 

“ Andso am I,” said her father, smiling. ‘“ But now you must 
run away, for I have much to do.” 

“Can I not help you?” she asked after an instant’s almost 
imperceptible hesitation. 

“Not to-day,” he answered. “This is work which I alone 
can do.” Then, as she was withdrawing, he looked up and 
added: “I had almost forgotten: you must be prepared for a 
guest this evening. 1 met the young American who was here 
with Leroux—you remember him, do you not ?—on the boule. 
vard this morning, and asked him to dine with me, since it is 
my Only evening in Paris.” 

“Why need you have asked him for that reason?” said Ar- 
mine, whose countenance fell a little. 

‘“‘ Because I wish to see him,” answered her father. “ He is 
in a state when a word may decide him ; and he would be an ac- 
cession of value to our ranks. He has enthusiasm, position, and 
wealth, Iam told. It is worth while to goa little out of one’s 
way to gain such a man.” 

Armine did not answer, but her face wore a disappointed 
look as she left the room. She had hoped that, being set in the 
way he should go by D’Antignac and the Pére Monsabré, Eger- 
ton would dally no more with the fascinations of Socialism; 
but it seemed, if her father was right, that he was still in a state 
of mind when “a word might decide him,” and that word would 
certainly be spoken with emphasis by the eloquent voice which 
had already made so strong an impression upon him. Why her 
interest should have been great enough for her to be sorry for 
this may be easily explained. She had, in the first place, in- 
herited from her father the philanthropic spirit, which was none 
the less strong with her because directed in an opposite chan- 
nel from his; she had, in the second place, been interested in 
Egerton because he was a compatriot and friend of the D’An- 
tignacs; and, in the third place, having extended her hand to 
draw the rash.moth from the flame, she was not pleased to see it 
rush back. Whether she would have been reassured if she had 
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known how much it was the wish to meet herself which made 
Egerton seek her father is doubtful. She was entirely devoid 
of vanity, and she would have been sorry to prove an attraction 
to draw him under an influence the power of which no one ap- 
preciated better than herself. 

Egerton, meanwhile, was congratulating himself upon that 
chance encounter with Duchesne which resulted in the invitation 
he had eagerly accepted. His interest in Socialism had been 
revived by contact with the man whose belief in it was so ardent, 
whose advocacy of it so impassioned; but more than his interest 
in Socialism was his interest in the daughter with the poetic face 
who disavowed belief in all that made the aim of her father’s 
life. His wish to see her again was stronger than his desire to 
hear the creed of revolution expounded, though both existed 
and agreeably harmonized together. For in calling this gentle- 
man an intellectual sybarite Winter had embodied a juster es- 
timate of his mental character than is often contained in a de- 
scriptive phrase. He certainly liked a variety of stimulating and 
intellectual impressions; but the earnestness to seize, to make 
his own, to act upon any one, had so far been lacking in him, 
and there were many persons who believed that it would always 
be lacking. It was on this ground that the scorn of Sibyl Ber- 
tram was in a measure justified, although it remained an open 
question why she should have manifested such scorn. _ 

What he lacked in definite earnestness, however, Egerton 
made up in the eagerness with which he received and enter- 
tained new impressions. There was something of the imagi- 
native temperament in him, and those only who possess that 
temperament are aware of the great attraction which intellectual 
novelty has for it. That this element of novelty made the chief 
attraction both of Duchesne and Armine to him there can be 
little doubt, and it was with a sense of interest pleasantly excited 
that he presented himself at the door of their apartment a few 
minutes before seven o’clock—the hour designated for dinner. 

He found the father and daughter in the sa/on, into which he 
was shown by Madelon; and the marked distinction of their ap- 
pearance had never struck him so much as when he entered and 
saw them thus together, their faces of the same high-bred type, 
and the easy grace of their manners framed, as it were, by the 
air of elegance which pervaded the pretty room, notwithstand- 
ing the simplicity of its appointments. With all the manner of a 
man of the world Duchesne received his guest, and Armine, on 
her part, was not lacking in cordiality. They talked of indif- 
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ferent subjects for a few moments, when dinner was announced 
and they went into the adjoining room to such a simple yet per- 
fectly-served repast as one only sees in France. For great din- 
ners, with great expenditure and many courses, are given else- 
where, but here only is the exquisite science of petits diners 
thoroughly understood. At table, also, conversation was for 
some time altogether commonplace; but a chance remark from 
Duchesne with regard to his departure the next day made 
Egerton turn to Armine and say: 

* “You must see very little of your father, mademoiselle. He 
arrived only this morning, and he leaves to-morrow, he tells 
me!” 

“T do see very little of him,” she answered ; “ but this time 
he is going to be very good—he is going to take me with him 
when he leaves.” 

“Indeed!” said Egerton. The genuineness of her pleasure 
was evident, but he felt a little blank, as if a source of interest 
was about to pass out of his reach. “I hope,” he said after an 
instant’s pause, “that you do not go very far or intend to remain 
away very long.” ; 

Armine glanced at her father, conscious that she herself knew 
very little on those points, and also that he seldom liked his 
movements to be inquired into; but on the present occasion he 
answered without hesitation : 

“We shall neither go very far nor be gone very long. An 
election is to take place in Brittany soon to fill a vacant seat in 
the Chamber. The man who lately filled it belonged to the 
Right—was a moderate Legitimist and clerical. But the man 
who offers himself now as a candidate for the seat is an intense 
Legitimist and a clerical of clericals. He is well known as a 
leader in his party. No doubt you have heard of him—the 
Vicomte de Marigny.” 

Egerton replied that he had heard of him, and he did not 
notice Armine’s sudden start of surprise and attention. Mean- 
while her father went on speaking : 

“ He is a man to be defeated, if by any possible means it can 
be accomplished. But he has a strong hold upon the people of 
his district; and although even in Brittany the leaven of new 
ideas has begun to work, as yet it works slowly.” 

“ And are you going to stand against him?” asked Egerton. 

“No,” answered the other, with a slight smile. “The part 
which I have to play in the great onward movement of humanity 
does not lie within the walls of a legislative assembly. I am one 
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of those who mould the public opinion which acts on the men 
who are there.” 


“Then you go down into Brittany in order to mould this 
opinion?” 

“Exactly. Iam sent to aid in bringing about, if possible, the 
election of the Republican candidate.” 

“ May I ask what kind of a Republican he is?” said Egerton. 
“T have been long enough in France to discover that there are 
many kinds.” 

The other shrugged his shoulders. “ Ma foi, yes—many 
kinds indeed. He is, I believe, a moderate Republican of the 
bourgeois type; but there is a fierce logic working behind these 
men of which they know little. In the end they must do our 
will or be swept away. It is so with their chief and leader, 
Gambetta. Oh! yes, revolution was very fine; the rights of the 
people were noble and great so long as the tide was lifting him 
toward power; but when he has seized power he would like 
for the revolution to subside and be quiet. But the revolution 
has other ends in view than to make M. Gambetta dictator of 
France—ay, or to make the fortune of any other man.” He 
lifted his head; a flash of fire was in his dark eyes. “ The day 
for such men has passed,” he said; “ the day for the people has 
dawned.” 

“Has it?” said Egerton a little sceptically. Yet as he spoke 
he felt himself stirred by the magnetic influence of this man’s 
strong conviction, and he forgot to look at Armine, who sat quite 
silent with downcast eyes. “Yet the ends for which you and 
those who feel with you are working seem as far off as ever.” 

“ As far off as ever!” repeated Duchesne. He smiled with a 
mingling of amusement and scorn. “ Forgive me, mon ami, but 
how little you and those like you know of anything save the 
surface of affairs! Why, the triumph of a// our ends is merely a 
question of time—and, it may be, of very short time. Because 
you see the old tyrannies standing, the old abuses in progress, do 
you think the friends of humanity are idle? Nay, we work 
without ceasing; nor is our work in vain. From end to end of 
Europe our organizations extend, and when the signal strikes, 
when the moment for uprising comes, it will not be France 
alone which will renew the days of ’93. That was but a prelude 
of the great drama of revolution finally accomplishing its results 
which we shall see when the Volga answers to the Seine, and 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean an emancipated Europe 
will rise and shake off its fetters for ever.” 
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Unconsciously Egerton felt himself shudder a little. The 
man’s voice, with its intense earnestness, its ring of positive pro- 
phecy, conjured before him those days of ’93 of which the self. 
believing prophet spoke, and he seemed to see the blood-red 
cloud of revolution rising which was to whelm the civilization of 
more than a thousand years. 

“I know,” he said after a moment’s pause, “that Europe is 
honeycombed with your societies, but surely a century of revo. 
lution has proved that, after all, it is no easy thing to overturn 
an established government.” 

“So far from that, it has proved just the reverse—it has 
proved that nothing is easier than to overturn any government, 
if the people are but united in what they desire. To secure this 
union of purpose is the work to which we give our lives, and 
wherever there is a chance for an opening wedge there we enter 
it. Such a chance is this for which 1 am now going down into 
Brittany. The people there have long pinned their faith to the 
nobles and the curé¢s, but it is time to let them hear the sound of 
the new gospels—the dignity and rights of man, of the necessity 
of revolt instead of the duty of submission.” 

“ But,” said Egerton, “I confess that I fail to see what you 
will gain if you elect a man with whom you have little more in 
common than you have with the Vicomte de Marigny.”’ 

“Do you know so little of fundamental principles and the life 
that is in them as to think that?’ said Duchesne. “Why, the 
most timid and opportune Republican has, in common with us, 
belief in the equality of men’s rights and the supremacy of the 
popular will. That is the basis of all republicanism, whether 
marred by halting and compromise, or carried out logically to 
its inevitable conclusion that it is a crime to withhold from man 
any one of his rights. From that basis the Vicomte de Marigny 
totally dissents. He does not acknowledge the rights of man 
and he does not recognize the supreme authority of the people. 
An absolutist in politics and a bigot in religion, there can be 
no quarter between him and us. We may respect such an oppo- 
nent, but we cannot spare him.” 

“Do you think it possible to defeat him?” asked Egerton. 
“ He is a man of power and influence, and in his own hereditary 
home—” 

“ The triumph will be to defeat him there,” said the other, 
with a quick light in his face—the light of animation and elation 
which had puzzled Armine. “They begin to realize that the 
middle ages have passed, these nobles, when. their personal 
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prestige wanes even under the walls of their chateaux, and the 
descendants of their vassals rise up against them.” 

“And so, mademoiselle,” said Egerton, turning to Armine, 
“you are going to take part in a political battle?” 

As she looked at him he saw that all the pleasure which had 
been in her eyes when she spoke of leaving Paris with her father 
had died out of them, and instead there was the pained and wist- 
ful expression which he had seen more than once before. 

“No, monsieur,” she answered quietly. “It does not fol- 
low that I shall take part in the battle because I go with my 
father.” 

“] fear that Armine has but a half-heart for the cause,” said 
her father. ‘A man’s foes are of his own household, it is said; 
but théu, Aetite,” he added kindly, seeing that his daughter looked 
distressed, “thou art only, like a child and a woman, fond of 
clinging to the dreams of the past.”’ 

‘The question is,” said Egerton, “ what are dreams and what 
are realities? It is rather hard to determine. Your hopes, for 
example—are they not dreams to the majority of the world?” 

“That is a question yet to be answered,” said Duchesne. 
“But however much of dreams they may seem to those who are 
only able to recogwize accomplished facts, be sure they will yet 
‘ prove realities of the most stern and undeniable character.” 

Egerton had himself little doubt of it, so he did not challenge 
the assertion. And in this vein the conversation continued un- 
til they rose from table. Coffee was served in the sa/on, and it 
was then that Duchesne apologized to his guest for the neces- 
sity of attending a revolutionary meeting in the Salle Rivoli. 
“Knowing that I must attend it,” he said, “I should not have 
asked you to dine with us this evening had it not been my only 
evening in Paris.” 

“ Pray do not let any consideration of me trouble you,” said 
Egerton. “Iam very happy to have had the pleasure of dining 
with you, even though I must resign your society for the evening 
to the patriots of the Salle Rivoli.” He paused a moment, 
tempted to say that he would spend half an hour longer with 
Mlle. Duchesne, if he might be permitted. But.in French society 
such a request would be inadmissible, and the air of this salon 
was too much that of French society for him to venture on it. 
So he asked instead if he might be allowed to accompany Du- 
chesne to the meeting. 

The latter hesitated a little before replying. Then he said: 
“If you will you may do so; but I am bound to warn you that 
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you will hear a great deal of tumultuous nonsense. A meeting 
like this, full of unfledged and unpractical enthusiasts, is very 
different from the grave councils in which the real business of the 
revolution is transacted.” 

“Yet what is that but government, and a very irresponsible 
government, too?” said Egerton. “ As far as I can understand 
your councils demand implicit obedience, yet are accountable to 
no one. Could a king of the most absolute type do more?” 

It was quite evident that this home-thrust from so promising 
a disciple disconcerted Duchesne for an instant. Then he said: 

“If we demand obedience it is only from those who willingly 
give it for the sake of the end which we have in view; and if our 
councils sit in secret and render an account-to no one, it is only 
until our end—the great end of freedom for all—is gained. 
But,” he added, glancing at the pendule on the mantel, “I see 
that I am nearly due in the Salle Rivoli, so we have no time to 
discuss the subject now. But if you care to accompany me, and 
if I may detain you until I change my coat—” 

Egerton professed, sincerely enough, his readiness to be de- 
tained for any length of time, and while Duchesne disappeared 
he turned to Armine. 

“T hope, mademoiselle,” he said quicklye“ that you did not 
misunderstand my question at dinner; that you did not think I © 
imagined you were about to take part in the political battle of 
which your father spoke, or that I could have meant to bring 
forward the points of difference between you? I spoke, as one 
too often does, lightly, heedlessly.” 

“It was very natural. Believe me I did not misunderstand 
you,” Armine answered, regarding him quietly with her deep, 
soft eyes. “ You did not mean to bring forward the difference, 
but it is always there, and my father feels it as well as I. But he 
is kind, he says little. Ah! monsieur,” she broke off abruptly, 
“it seems to you, perhaps, interesting and exciting to hear of 
plots and plans and revolutions, of preparations for the whirl- 
wind which is to destroy everything; but do you ever think 
what that whirlwind will be when it comes? And can you con- 
ceive what it is to live ever with the sound of its terror in one’s 
ears?” She extended her hand suddenly with one of the dra- 
matic gestures which are so natural to the southern races. 
“You play, you palter with it now,” she said, “ but God have 
mercy on you when it breaks!” 

Her tone, her look were like a grasp of passionate earnestness 
laid upon one who is trifling with momentous issues; and while 
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Egerton was still silent with surprise Duchesne entered, say- 
ing : 


“ Pardon, mon ami, but I am ready now.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WitH that deep note of warning still ringing in his ears, 
Egerton, however, felt less inclined for the meeting of the Salle 
Rivoli. His impressionable nature had been thrown out of ac- 
cord with it, and when he found himself in the street, instead of 
listening to the utterances of Duchesne, he was bringing again 
before his mental vision Armine’s voice and glance and gesture. 
What recollection was it that had been roused in that moment? 
Of what had she reminded him as she stood for an instant, her 
hand extended with that majestic motion, while her eyes were 
full of solemn light ? . 

It was characteristic of the man that the answering of this 
question seemed to him just then of paramount importance, and 
that he felt Duchesne’s conversation rather distracting than 
interesting. Consequently they had not proceeded very far 
when he suddenly paused, pleaded a forgotten engagement, and 
begged to be excused from attending the meeting. 

Duchesne was probably not sorry, for it is notorious that the 
scenes which the Salle Rivoli witnesses do not incline one to 
hope for much in the matter of order from these vociferous and 
turbulent reformers of the world. It is quite certain that if the 
revolutionary army was altogether, or even chiefly, composed of 
such material society would have little to fear from it. But be- 
hind these noisy recruits is the trained and tremendous power 
of the secret organizations before which governments stand par- 
alyzed and helpless. Yet these governments learn no wisdom. 
Everywhere the cry of persecution is raised against the only 
power which is able to cope with the evils that afflict the world; 
everywhere the church is confronted with the pagan idea of 
state supremacy, and everywhere souls are wrested from her, 
to become victims of the shallow theories of the materialist in 
religion and the anarchist in politics. Surely it is true as of old, 
“Whom the gods would destroy they first deprive of reason.’’ 
Is the society which has revolted against God, and which replies 
to the solemn warnings of his vicar with scoffing jeers, indeed 
doomed to utter destruction? It may be so, for the movement 
which began by denying the authority of the church has long 
since culminated in denying Him who said: “ And whosoever 
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shall fall on this stone shall be broken; but on whomsoever it 
shall fall, it shall grind him to powder.” 

It must not be supposed that thoughts like these were in 
Egerton’s mind as he parted from his companion and walked 
down the long avenue. It was an artistic, not a moral, impres- 
sion which he was striving to grasp, and suddenly it came to 
him ; suddenly he almost cried aloud, “ Eureka!” In the church 
of San Pietro in Vincoli in Rome hangs a picture famous through- 
out the world—Guercino’s beautiful St. Margaret. Noone who . 
has seen it can ever forget the majestic air of inspired fearless- 
ness and command with which the saint— 


“ Mild Margarete that was God’s maide, 
Maide Margarete, that was so meeke and milde "— 


lifts the crucifix in one hand, while with the other extended she 
seems to awe back the dragon, whose hideous head and fearful 
jaws are powerless to daunt her. It was of this exquisite pic- 
ture that Armine’s attitude and expression reminded Egerton, 
though in hers there had been warning rather than command. 
But the general resemblance of face and gesture was striking, 
and he said to himself that, “ meeke and milde” as this girl ap- 
peared, he had ‘seen a flash in her which proved that she, too, 
might face danger and death with the same lofty courage as the 
maiden of Antioch who has been so long enrolled on the list of 
God's saints. 

“ But if she should ever be forced to put herself into an at- 
titude of antagonism to her father it will go hard with her,” 
Egerton thought, with a sense of painful pity. At that moment 
he felt that D’Antignac had done ill to shatter her belief in her 
father’s ideals. Surely it would have been better for her to go 
through life dreaming of-a glorified humanity than to have ever 
before her eyes the red spectre of revolution, and to hear con- 
stantly the enunciation of a faith which she could not share. It 
was hard on both sides—for Duchesne was evidently aware that 
his daughter’s sympathy was withheld from him—and might be- 
come much harder as events developed. Even now it was plain 
that Armine shrank from accompanying her father on the errand 
which was taking him into Brittany. Egerton could not forget 
how the pleasure had died out of her eyes when she heard what 
that errand was. “ Poor girl! how she must long for peace,” he 
thought. And then he remembered—it was not the first time 
the association had arisen in his mind—another girl who chafed 
against the peace which encompassed her, and who would have 
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asked nothing better than to be able to fling herself into such a 
life as that which surrounded Armine. “ And she would make 
avery fine priestess of revolt, too!” he said to himself, with a 
laugh which would not have pleased Miss Bertram had she 
heard it. 

It was natural enough that after all this he should have 
dreamed of Armine that night—dreamed of her more than once 
as St. Margaret holding aloft her crucifix before the dragon—or 
that his first thought in waking should have been of her; for 
whatever idea has colored our dreams in sleep is quite certain to 
be with us when we wake. And as it chanced to be one of the 
mornings of the flower-market of the Madeleine, the perfumes 
which filled his chamber presently suggested the thought of 
sending some flowers to her. He was by no means sure how far 
French custom permitted such an attention from a mere acquain- 
tance ; but he said to himself that it did not very much matter, 
since any infraction of custom on his part would be regarded 
merely as the pardonable ignorance of a foreigner. And it 
would be a graceful acknowledgment of hospitality, a graceful 
mode of saying farewell. Having thus decided that there was 
no reason why he should not give himself the pleasure he de- 
sired, he rose, made his toilet, and went out. 

It is a charming sight which the broad esplanade of the Made. 
leine presents on these spring mornings, when Paris is so fresh, 
so radiant, so like a city swept and garnished, and for a short 
space the country seems to have brought all its floral treasures 
and poured them out here in lavish wealth. The sunshine falls 
on great heaps of blossoms, the air is full of fragrance and the 
hum of cheerful voices, as people gather like bees around the 
flowers; then go away laden with them. 

As Egerton crossed the street toward this animated scene 
his glance was attracted by a slender figure pausing just in front 
of him, and which, before he could reach it, moved on with 
hands filled with lilies-of-the-valley. With a somewhat crest- 
fallen sense of being, as it were, anticipated, he recognized Ar- 
mine, and for a moment looked after her, uncertain whether or 
not to execute the intention which had brought him out. She 
was, as usual, attended by her maid; and while he looked they 
turned into the enclosure surrounding the Madeleine and as- 
cended the great steps of its portico. 

Egerton at once decided to follow. A church was free to 
every one, and he might exchange a few words with Armine as 
she came out. What particular words he wished to exchange, or 
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why he should have wished to exchange any at all, he did not 
ask himself. It was not his custom to inquire the end of any 
fancy which occurred to him, nor, indeed, to trouble himself 
whether it had an end'at all or not. Just now it was sufficient 
that his interest was excited by Armine, that she was a new type 
of character, which he liked to study; beyond that he saw no 
necessity for going. He turned, therefore, as she had done, 
through the open iron gates, mounted the. steps of the portico, 
and entered the church. 

The first impression which it made upon him was of a size 
which he had never realized before, having always herctofore 
seen it when crowded at High Mass and Vespers. Now it was 
comparatively empty—vast, cool, and dim. A priest was saying 
Mass in one of the chapels, and before it a number of figures 
were kneeling. Egerton drew near and sat down on a chair be- 
hind these figures. For some time he did not remember or look 
for Armine. It was the first time he had ever seen a Low Mass, 
and he was absorbed in watching. 

Strange to say, it impressed him more than High Mass had 
ever done. Then the number of ceremonies, the music, the 
lights, the crowd, had distracted his attention from the great 
central fact. But now he seemed to realize what it meant—for 
those who believed. The slow, majestic movements of the priest, 
the reverence of the server, and the silence of the worshippers, 
all seemed in harmony with the idea of offering to God a su- 
preme act of worship. Unlike many of those who are brought 
up outside the church, Egerton was at least able to conceive this 
idea, to understand that what he saw before him was that which 
the whole world, for more than a thousand years, had reve- 
renced as the stupendous Sacrifice of the New Law. So much, 
at least, culture had done for him. It had emancipated him 
from the narrow ignorance which is the parent of narrower 
prejudice in those who are the unhappy inheritors of error. 

It was not until the Mass was half over that he perceived 
Armine, who was kneeling at one side, somewhat in shadow. 
But as soon as he saw her he was struck by the expression of 
her face. The pathetic look of sadness which had been on the 
brow and in the eyes whenever he had seen it before was now 
replaced by a spiritual peace which changed the whole aspect 
of the countenance. Her hands were clasped, her eyes were 
fastened on the altar, the lilies he had seen were lying with her 
prayer-book on the chair in front of her—it was an exquisite pic- 
ture that she made in the soft shadow out of which her sensitive 
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face looked, with beautiful, clear eyes full of repose. Egerton 
could not but think that it was a strange revelation after all 
that he had been thinking of her since they parted the night be- 
fore. Waking and sleeping he had seen her before him in an 
attitude of combat, resistance, warning ; and now what cloistered 
nun could have worn a face of greater serenity ? 

In the midst of these reflections he suddenly waked to a con- 
sciousness that the Mass had ended, the priest was leaving the 
altar, and some of the congregation were rising. He rose also 
and left the church, having decided to waylay Armine in the 
portico. He had time, before she appeared, to admire the picture 
at his feet—the Rue Royale leading to the Place de la Concorde 
with its fountains flashing in the morning sunlight, the soft mist 
rising from the river, the front of the Palais du Corps Legislatif 
in the distance across the Seine: a famous space, a space which 
has witnessed some of the most terrible events of history, yet 
giving as little sign of it now as the sea gives of the wrecks over 
which it has closed! 

The soft swing of the closing church-door made him turn as 
Armine emerged, the lilies in her hand, the same look of repose 
on her face. But the look changed and she gave a slight start of 
surprise as she saw who it was that came toward her with easy 
assurance, uncovering as he came. 

“ Good-morning, mademoiselle,” he said. “I am happy to 
have another glimpse of you before you leave Paris.” 

“Good-morning, M. Egerton,” answered Armine, pausing 
and regarding him with her grave, gentle eyes. ‘“ You are very 
good, but this is not a place or.a time when I should have ex- 
pected to see you.” 

“TI imagine not,” he said. “But you know—or rather you 
do not know—that I live in this neighborhood, and therefore it is 
very natural that I should be here. I confess”—as she still re- 
garded him somewhat incredulously—“ that I am not in the 
habit of frequenting the Madeleine so early in the day ; but the 
force of example is accountable for my presence this morning. I 
saw you going to church, and I followed.” 

“You can do nothing better than go to church, monsieur,” 
she said a little coldly, “ but I fail to understand why my exam- 
ple should have had sufficient force to draw you there.” 

“T see that I must make an entire confession,” he replied, 
smiling. “I was waked by the odors from the flower-market, 
and it‘occurred to me that I might take the liberty of sending 


you some flowers. With that intention I came out, to find you 
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engaged in anticipating me”—he glanced at the lilies in her 
hand. “So then it was that your example led me into the 
church.” 

“Where I hope that you found something to repay you for 
your kind intentions with regard to-the flowers,” she said, now 
smiling also. 

“Yes, I was repaid,” he answered. He hesitated an instant, 
then went on: “A face of which I had been thinking all night 
with almost painful sympathy rose on me like the morning-star, 
full of peace,” he said. ° 

He saw that she understood him at once, and, though she 
looked a little surprised, she was plainly not offended. There 
was an instant’s pause, then in a low tone she said : “ Why should 
you have thought of it with painful sympathy ?” 

“Because it gave me a revelation of how issues which I 
have treated lightly enough mean pain and perplexity to oth- 
ers,’ he answered; “and because I realized the hardship that 
a young and gracious life should be robbed of its natural sun- 
shine by the dark shadow of misery and revolt—” 

She interrupted him with a slight gesture. “There was no 
need of pity for that,” she said. ‘“ Those, I think, are happiest 
who do not try to ignore the misery which leads to revolt, but 
who are able to do something—however little, so that it be in the 
right way—to lessen it.” 

“ Ah! in the right way,” he said. “ But that is the point, that 
makes the sadness—that people with the same end in view are so 
hopelessly disagreed about the means of reaching that end.” 

Something of shadow crept again into her eyes as she an- 
swered: “ Yes, it is sad, but there is a thought which can give 
comfort, if we only dwell upon it often enough and long enough. 
God knows all, and God orders all. Out of the wildest tumult 
he can bring peace, if it be his will. Why, then, should we dis- 
quiet ourselves? A// issues are in his hand.” 

“You have faith like that?” said Egerton, struck more by 
“the penetrating tone of her voice, by the light which came into 
her face, than by the words. 

“ Sometimes I have,” she answered. “It is a light which 
comes and goes—that is my own fault, no doult—but this morn- 
ing it was with me when I woke. I had gone to sleep almost 
overpowered by the sense of hopeless weight; but when I woke 
a voice seemed to say, ‘What do you know of the end? Be pa- 
tient and trust God.’ Was not that a morning-star of peace, 
monsieur? And all things are easy when we can trust God.” 
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It was a simple message, yet at that moment Egerton seemed 
to realize the deep wisdom which was contained in it. Surely, 
yes, all things must be easy to those who can trust with faith 
like this. It was no wonder that so great a change had come 
over the face which he had seen filled with pain and foreboding 
the night before. It was the difference between night and morr- 
ing. 

But at this point Armine remembered herself and made a 
movement to go. “ You are very kind to have thought of me— 
in that way,” she said. “ Believe me, I am grateful. And now I 
must bid you adieu. We leave Paris this afternoon.” 

“I know, and I am sorry,” he said. “ But I shall hope to see 
you when you return. I trust that may be’soon.” 

“So do I,” she answered, but from her tone he knew that she 
was thinking of nothing less than of seeing him on that return. 

She moved on as she spoke, and Egerton crossed the portico 
and descended the steps by her side, saying as he did so: “I 
hope you will permit me to fulfil the original intention for which 
I came out, and send you some flowers? It is true that you 
have already provided yourself, but if you are a lover of them 
you must feel that one can never have too many.” 

“You are very kind,” she answered, “but because | ama 
lover of them I think one can have too many, if one must leave 
them to fade. And that is what I should be forced to do to-day. 
These lilies I got for M. d’Antignac. He likes them, and I am 
going to see him this morning, to bid him adieu. It is a word 
I must repeat to you,” she added, pausing as they emerged from 
the gate and holding out her hand. 

Egerton, understanding that it was dismissal as well as fare- 
well, accepted it at once, made his best wishes for her journey, 
and stepped back while she walked away with Madelon. For 
a moment he stood still, watching the slender, graceful figure. 
Then, conscious that this attitude was likely to attract attention, 
he turned quickly, to meet the half-surprised, half-amused face 
of Mr. Talford. 

“Good-morning, my dear Egerton,” said that gentleman 
suavely. “Let me congratulate’you upon having discovered the 
virtue and excellence of early rising. It is true that to the world 
in general the morning is pretty well advanced; but I believe 
that you are seldom seen abroad before noon.” 

“That depends entirely upon circumstances,” replied Eger- 
ton. “ But I was not aware that, as a general rule, you were 
inclined to the virtue and excellence of early rising.” 
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“T may echo your words and reply that my habits in that 
respect entirely depend upon circumstances,’ answered the 
other. ‘ But the circumstances are not usually of a devout 
nature, nor am I often rewarded by such a pair of eyes as those 
which were smiling on you a moment ago.” 

“Those eyes,” said Egerton a little stiffly, “belong to a 
young lady for whom I have the highest esteem and most pro- 
found respect. It was by the merest accident I met her in the 
Madeleine ; but since she is leaving Paris with her father to-day, 
I embraced the opportunity to make my adieux.” 

“Ah!” said Talford, elevating his eyebrows a little. He did 
not, however, permit himself to make any further remark, but 
merely inquired, after an instant’s pause, if Egerton had break. 
fasted. 

The latter replied in the negative. “I came out in haste,” he 
said. “I did not stop, but my coffee is waiting for me, I am 
sure. And uncommonly good coffee Marcel makes. Come and 
join me, will you not?” 

“| have taken mine,” replied Talford. “I did not come out 
in haste, but very much at my leisure; owing, probably, to the 
fact that the eyes which were the cause of my coming are behind 
and not before me. Though, indeed,” he added reflectively, “I 
hardly think that I could be excited by the most beautiful eyes 
to the point of going out on an empty stomach. Such enthu- 
siasm is part of the happy privilege of youth.” 

“It is certainly,” said Egerton with a laugh, “part of my 
happy privilege not to think much of my stomach.” 

“ Ah! you will change all that as you grow older,” said the 
other. “Then you will begin to understand that the stomach is 
a much more important organ than the heart—though of course 
at twenty-five one does not think so. One can get on very well 
—in fact, with great advantage in point of comfort—without a 
- heart. But a good stomach is a first essential for enjoying life. 
So I advise you, my dear fellow, not to take liberties with 
yours.” 

“You are very good,” said Egerton, “ but I think that you 
had better come and give me the benefit of your advice over a 
cup of Marcel’s coffee, when I can apologize at my leisure for not 
keeping my engagement with you last night.” 

“You owe me an apology,” said Talford tranquilly, “since I 
should not need to be here this morning if you had kept your 
appointment. I was on my way to your apartment, when to my 
surprise I saw you descending the steps of the Madeleine. My 
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object was—nay, is—to inquire if you are inclined to join me in 
accompanying my cousin Laura Dorrance and Miss Bertram to 
the Bois this morning.” 

“ On horseback, I presume?” 

“Of course. They have been anxious to ride for some time, 
and I believe that all preliminaries with regard to habits and 
horses are now happily settled. I was directed by Laura to ask 
you to join the party, and I thought I should have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so last night. But since you failed to enter an 
appearance I was obliged to come forth in search of you or else 
run the risk of disappointing the ladies.” 

“] am sorry you have had the trouble,” said Egerton. “I 
should not have broken the engagement last night, only, if you 
remember, it was not positive. I shall be very happy to. go. 
And now you will come in while I send for my horse?” 

“No, thanks. I must return to my own apartment, where I 
shall expect you in the course of an hour.” He nodded and 
turned away, then looked back to add, “ We shall take our 
déjeuner with Miss Bertram.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





SANTA FE IN THE PAST. 


IT is customary for a class of men to assert, at all times and 
places, that this continent is indebted entirely to the Saxon or 
Anglo-Saxon for its population, its civilization and progress. 
These men forget that this is an injustice of the gravest nature. 
Many others, who do not think for themselves, follow them, as- 
cribing to the Anglo-Saxon people the honor of winning for 
civilization, and the glorious destiny being worked out here, a 
continent which is the inspiration and spur of both. The world 
forgets too often that it was a child of the Latin race, a stanch 
Catholic, a pious hero, who conceived the idea of the western 
continent; and that it was a Spanish sovereign, a stout Catholic, 
Isabella, surnamed the Catholic, who placed at his disposal the 
means necessary to pursue his researches in the pathless and 
unknown western oceans. - 

Later the Spanish people won, through the gallantry of 
Cortez, the Mexico of to-day, and the splendid territory of New 
Mexico is but the hopeful progeny of the civilization he planted 
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there. Consult, if you please, Solis, Torquemada, Tanco, and the 
more recent Prescott, Castafieda, Ternaux Campans, Conde y 
Oguendo, Davis,* and other historians of the conquest of Mexico, 
and you will find the hero Cortez, after burning his vessels—for 
he must conquer or die—marching at the head of his five hundred 
warriors, preceded by a banner on which was wrought in gold 
a beautiful cross on a black field, and beneath the cross these 
memorable words: “ Amici, sequamur crucem—Friends, let us 
follow the crass.” Horror-struck at beholding the human sacri- 
fices offered everywhere by the natives, he destroyed their idols 
satiated with human blood, and in their stead planted the cross, 
built churches, where devoted priests sacrified themselves to the 
welfare of the Indians. I would not say that no violence was 
ever committed, for it would be impossible among such a troop 
of venturesome men, but I say that Cortez made Mexico what 
it is. 

Soon after the death of Montezuma—or rather Moctezuma— 
the last of the Incas, who was, so the tradition says, descended 
from the pueblo of Cicuyé, now Pecos, near the river of that 
name, the Spaniards were attracted towards what is now New 
Mexico by the wonderful tales they heard from the Indians of 
its great riches in gold and silver. When Cortez conquered 
Mexico in 1521 he came across traditions among the Aztecs, who 
had founded the city of Mexico in 1325—traditions which still 
exist among the pueblos of New Mexico+—that they came ori- 
ginally from Salt Lakes (Lagunas Saladas) far to the north, and 
that Moctezuma, mounted upon an eagle, subsequently led them 
from Pecos pueblo to the city of Mexico. They called what is 
now New Mexico the place of the Seven Cities, relating in glow- 
ing terms the wealth and greatness as well as the beauty of the 
Seven Cities. 


*W. W. H. Davis, The Spanish Conguest of New Mexico, 1 attach particular importance 
to the opinions of Mr. Davis. He visited New Mexico at a time when it was still ‘‘ unde- 
veloped,” and his writings on the country show a thorough knowledge and much documentary 
information, It is to be regretted that he fails absolutely to mention his sources of information 
in any satisfactory manner. He refers, of course, to his sources in the archives of Santa Fé, 
which are even now, as they were when he wrote his Spanish Conquest, under the special care 
of Mr. Samuel Ellison. I have the same chances as he had, for Mr. Ellison is a particular 
friend and always ready to help in such a work. But the difficulties of comparing authors and 
translating are not easily met. But there is no doubt that Mr, Davis is so painstaking and hon- 
est that one is very much inclined to forgive him his lack of citations, His book, no doubt, is 
the standard history of New Mexico, and I follow most of his opinions. 

This is the opinion of all who have had the pleasure of reading his book, and in particular 
of A, F. Bandelier, the learned historian of the pueblo of Pecos. 

+ Chronological Annals of New Mexico, by Hon. W. G. Rich, Secretary of the Territory, 
P. 13. 
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Among these Seven Cities was one, pre-eminent even in those 
remote times, called Tiguex, or Tegua, now Santa Fé. That it 
was renowned at the time of the founding of the Aztec confed- 
eracy in 1426 is very plain from the taxes it had to pay towards 
the general government. It belonged to the province.of the 
Tarnos (or Tanos), which contained forty thousand inhabitants. 
Tiguex played a prominent part at the time of the expedition 
of Coronado in 1540, as we shall see as we proceed in this nar- 
rative.* 

It has been customary with many writers to ascribe the ear- 
liest information concerning the land of the Seven Cities to Cabeza 
de Vaca, who traversed it with three companions—all that re- 
mained of the ill-fated expedition of Narvaez in Florida. This is 
an error. It is true Cabeza de Vaca, after untold hardships, 
privations, and dangers without number, succeeded on foot, with- 
out guide, in an unfriendly country, in reaching the Pacific 
Ocean, crossing the whole of New Mexico from “east to west, 
but years before him the Spaniards had been aware of the riches 
in gold and silver of the Seven Cities, and had started explorations 
to that country. 

The first attempt to explore it was made about the year 1530 
by Nufio de Guzman, who was president of New Spain and 
resided in the city of Mexico. He had in his employ an Indian 
who was said to be a native of the valley of Oxitipar, which the 
Spaniard called Tejas, who represented himself as the son of a 
merchant in the habit of travelling through the interior of the 
country for the purpose of selling fine bird-feathers to be manu- 
factured into plumes, for which he obtained in exchange large 
quantities of gold and silver, which everywhere abounded. He 
said that he had made two trips with his father and had seen the 
cities he spoke about; that they were seven jn number, and so 
extensive and beautiful they could be compared to the city of 
Mexico, and that entire streets were occupied by those who 
worked in the precious metal ; that that country should be pene- 


*I am aware that the villages of the province of Tiguex have been located by Davis and 
some others on the banks of the Rio Puerco, which empties into the Rio Grande, but all they 
have for it are some nameless ruins seen on the banks of that river. Bandelier also says that 
there are no proofs of the existence of Tiguex being on the site of Santa Fé, But this is merely 
a negative assertion. As to the remnants of the pueblo near the church of San Miguel, the 
obstacle in Mr. Bandelier’s mind is the number of doors and windows in that building ; but if he 
examines carefully he will see that these doors and windows are of recent date, probably opened 
after the establishment of Santa Fé as a city, as we see it called in Juan de Ofiate—Dsscurso de 
las jornadas que hizo el Capitan de su Magestad desde la Nueva Espana 4 la provincia de la 


Nueva Mexico, September 9, 1598—‘‘la Cibdad de San Francisco de los Espafioles que al pre- 
sente se Edifican.” 
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trated in a northern direction, crossing a desert of forty days’ 
journey.* 

Guzman and others, to whom these relations were made, 
placed implicit confidence in the narrative of the Indian. An 
expedition was immediately set on foot, to be commanded by the 
president in person, and composed of four hundred Spaniards, 
principally men of wealth, adventurous and gold-loving; with 
them went twenty thousand Indian allies. They believed that 
the land of the Seven Cities, otherwise called Czdola, could be 
reached in a distance of about two hundred leagues. 

The army took up its march from Mexico with high hopes of 
success, directing its course towards what was then called the 
North Sea. It crossed the province of Tobasco, and in good 
order reached that of Culiacan, where the government of Nufio 
de Guzman terminated. Here Guzman encountered many diff- 
culties and obstructions in his march; dissatisfaction sprang up 
in his army, and many became anxious to return. In the mean- 
time Hernando Cortez had returned to Mexico, and therefore 
Nufio de Guzman, who had been his personal enemy, could not 
return. This induced Guzman to remain and to found a colony, 
and, with the Spaniards who clung to him, he established himself 
at Xalisco and Tolona, which two provinces formed afterwards 
the kingdom of New Galicia. The Tejas Indian died and all 
thought of visiting Cibola was abandoned. 

Nufio de Guzman remained, after the termination of this ex- 
pedition, eight years in authority, when he was deposed and 
thrown into prison, and the government was held by a resident 
judge, called the /icenciado de la Torre. After the death of the 
latter the viceroy of New Spain, Don Antonio de Mendoza, 
appointed Francisco Vasquez Coronado to succeed him in the 
government of New Galicia. Coronado was a gentleman of 
Salamanca, in Spain, but had been established some time at 
Mexico, where he married the daughter of the treasurer, Alonzo 
de Estrada. 

At that time, by the means of Cabeza de Vaca, the viceroy 
received further information concerning the country of the 
Seven Cities. Cabeza de Vaca declared to Mendoza that he and 
his companions had made inquiries about the country through 
which they passed, and had been told, by the inhabitants, of great 


*These Seven Cities were also called Crdo/a, a word whose origin is not known, It was 
known under that name by the Spaniards ten years before the expedition of Coronado. In 
Spanish it means ‘the buffalo,” but I find it translated in Spanish lexicons ‘a quadruped called 
the Mexi.an bull.” New Mexico was then known as the country of the buffaloes (Davis, 
Conguest, p. 110). 
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cities where the houses were four stories high; that the country 
was populous, and that the people cultivated and lived upon 
maize, pumpkins, and other vegetables, and that it abounded in 
cattle, which roamed about in great herds. The viceroy and the 
Spaniards listened with deep interest to these recitals. He com- 
municated the information to Coronado, who immediately re- 
paired to Culiacan with three friars and Stephen, the Barbary 
negro who had accompanied Vaca in his wanderings. There he 
induced two of the friars and the negro to undertake an explora- 
tion in that direction. They made immediate preparations for 
the journey. 

This expedition, the first which reached Cibola, or the Coun- 
try of the Seven Cities, was placed by Mendoza under the direc- 
tion of a Franciscan friar named Marcos de Niza, or Nizza. As 
his name indicates, he was an Italian by birth, of the city of Nice. 
He was a man full of zeal and well fitted for the journey by his 
former experience, having served under Alvarado in Peru, and 
was inured to hardshipand danger. He was accompanied by Friar 
Onorato, and by Stephen, the Barbary negro before mentioned, 
and by a number of Indians. They set out from the town of San 
Miguel, in the province of Culiacan, Friday, the 7th of March, 
1539. They travelled in a northwesterly direction some little 
distance from the Gulf of California, and in a few days arrived 
at the town of Petatlan. The inhabitants of the country through 
which they passed treated them with great kindness and hospi- 
tality. They made entertainments for them on the roadside, 
furnished them with provisions, and gave them presents of robes, 
flowers, and many other articles. At Petatlan Father Onorato 
fell sick, which detained the expedition three days, when, leav- 
ing him behind, Father Marcos set out alone with Stephen and 
the Indians. 

This route of Marcos, mentioned by Davis in his History of the 
Conquest of New Mexico, p. 115, is opposed by Lieutenant Whip- 
ple, of the United States Engineers, and by Mr. Bartlett. But 
let us follow Davis. Marcos passed a town called Vacupa—a 
town, as he says in his journal, of reasonable largeness. This is sup- 
posed to have been identical with Magdalena, on the river San 
Miguel. Davis himself, in a foot-note ‘of the same page, 115, 
corrects his statement by saying that Niza must have followed 
up the Rio San Francisco, or Salt River, travelling some distance 
up the Gila valley, but not crossing the Mogollon Mountains, of 
which no mention is made. 

Be that as it may, Marcos de Niza continued his march, fol- 
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lowed by a multitude of Indians from all the places he visited; 
he suffered greatly from scarcity of provisions, the earth being 
burnt for want of rain, until, having crossed the desert, he reach- 
ed another people, who were much astonished at the sight of 
white men, as they had no knowledge of the Spaniards, nor did 
they hold traffic or intercourse of any kind with the people who 
lived on the other side of the desert. They treated Father 
Marcos with the greatest kindness. They sought to touch his 
garments, and called him Hayota, which meant in their language 
aman from heaven. 

Before he had set out from San Miguel Father Marcos had 
received written instructions from Mendoza, in which he was 
told to observe the country, climate, soil, and produetions, rivers, 
animals, the number of the inhabitants and precious metals, and, 
if possible, to obtain samples of everything he saw; but above 
all to remember that the expedition was undertaken for the hon- 
or and glory of the Holy Trinity and for the propagation of our 
holy Catholic faith. Ternaux Campans, in his Afpendice, p. 249, 
says that Father Marcos de Niza received these instructions on 
the 29th of November, 1538. 

Acting upon his instructions, the good friar taught, as well as 
opportunity would allow, the people the knowledge of God. ‘As 
he traversed the country he made diligent inquiry of the natives 
concerning all things of interest. He listened to all they had to 
say about the riches in gold of the plain Indians, and of the 
“great, round green stones they hung to their nostrils and their 
ears.” 

After this he went on again three days and arrived at that 
town, which he says was of “reasonable largeness,” called Wa- 
cupa, where he was well received by the inhabitants and was 
furnished with an abundance of provisions. The town was situ- 
ated about forty leagues from the sea. He reached Wacupa two 
days before Passion Week, and stayed there until Easter, send- 
ing three expeditions into the country about, and directing the ne- 
gro Stephen to proceed to the north with a body of men, and, if 
things should turn out prosperous, to send him back a man with 
a cross, the size of the cross to be an indication of his prospe- 
rity. As for himself, he would follow more leisurely. As Ste- 
phen proceeded he sent back cross after cross of great dimen- 
sions, which encouraged Father Marcos greatly ; for he was ra- 
ther a simple man and believed all that was told him. But poor 
Stephen, being of an overbearing disposition, alienating his men 
and displeasing the nations he passed through, was put in prison 
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at Cibola, his followers scattering in all directions, and finally 
was shot with arrows as he tried to escape from his prison.* 

Niza, having left Wacupa, marched by slow journeys up the 
country to the north, planting crosses as he went along and 
taking possession of the country in the name of the king, as he 
had been directed. He travelled five days through a well-settled 
country abounding in villages, being everywhere well received 
and hospitably entertained by the natives. He received from 
them presents of turquoises and “ ox-hides,” which no doubt 
were tanned buffalo-skins. Thus he went, now coming across 
populous towns and villages, then traversing deserts where he 
had to suffer greatly for want of water and provisions. On his 
way he met an Indian who was a native of Cibola. This man 
confirmed all that the friars had heard about the people he was 
going to visit. He was told of large kingdoms or provinces 
called Marata, Acus, and Totonteal.t By this time the father’s 
retinue was very large, as many had joined his troops in the 
hopes of returning loaded with riches from Cibola; so that his 
passage was quite a burden on the villages he passed through. 
Still, he was everywhere well treated. 

In due time Father Marcos presented himself before Cibola; 
but, hearing of the death of Stephen and the hostility of the In- 
dians, he grewalarmed. He threatened the inhabitants of Cibola 
with the anger of the viceroy, but they laughed at his threats. 
The poor friar did not know what course to pursue. Besides, 
hearing threats in his own camp, he divided among his followers 
what remained of the presents given him; but no one would go 
to Cibola to learn more about the death of Stephen and his fol- 
lowers. 

Upon the refusal of his men and the Indians he declared to 
them he would see the town at all hazards and in spite of all 
dangers. Observing his determination, a few chiefs and inter- 
preters expressed their willingness to accompany him. Marcos’ 
journal says that the town is situated upon a plain at the foot of 
a round hill, and that in order to obtain a better view he as- 
cended a neighboring mountain. The houses were built of stone 
several stories high, with flat roofs, and were arranged in good 
order. The inhabitants were of light complexion and dressed in 
cotton goods and skins. They slept in beds. Their offensive 


* There is a difference of opinion among chroniclers as to what befell the followers of Ste- 
phen. Castafieda says they were let go, others that they were made slaves ; the probability is 
that some escaped and reached Spanish settlements, whereas others were held captives. 

t Old records write this name Totonteac. 
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weapons were the bow and arrow. They possessed emeralds 
and other precious stones. They had vessels of gold and silver, 
which were obtained from the province of Pintado in exchange 
for turquoises. 

He went no further, deterred as he was by the dangers sur- 
rounding him; he planted a cross and took formal possession 
of the country in the name of “the most honorable Lord An- 
tonio de Mendoza, Viceroy and Captain-General of New Spain 
for his Majesty the Emperor.” He named the province of Ci- 
bola E/7 Nueva Reyno de San Francisco.* By this same act he took 
also formal possession of the provinces of Totonteal, Acus, and 
Marata. He set out upon his return journey, his journal says, 
“with more fear than victuals.” Everywhere he found the 
Indians mourning the loss of those who had perished with 
Stephen. He made haste and arrived at San Miguel, whence 
he had started, and there finding that the governor of New 
Galicia was in Compostella, thither he proceeded to give to 
Coronado an account of his journey. 

Friar Marcos’ journal takes no account of distances, except 
by days’ journeys; as to days, he does not mention them. It is 
estimated, however, that from Culiacan to Cibola the distance 
is three hundred leagues.t Coronado, who was anxiously 
awaiting his return, had made in the meantime an expedition to 
the north into the province of Topeza. He took with him some 
Spaniards and Indians, but he found things far different from 
what had been represented. The mountains were high and 
rugged ; they could be crossed with the greatest difficulty only, 
and the appearance of the country was uninviting in the extreme. 
He immediately returned to Culiacan, and there Marcos met 
him. 

The friar gave Coronado a rather exaggerated account of 
what he had seen and been told by the Indians. Coronado grew 
excited. Both set out for Mexico, and there the viceroy lent a 
willing ear to the stories related. Soon the land resounded with 
the narratives made by Marcos. Ina few days an army of four 
hundred Spaniards and eight hundred Indians was raised for the 
conquest of Cibola. The viceroy appointed Don Francisco Vas- 
quez Coronado, governor of New Galicia, as captain-general of 
the expedition. Coronado is represented by authors as “a good 
gentleman and a wise, prudent, and able man”; but Castafieda, 

* The new kingdom of San Francisco. 


+ Query: Does Father Defouri mean French leagues or American leagues? The French 
league is two and a half of our miles ; our league has three miles.—Ep. C. W. 
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the historian of the expedition, intimates that he thought more of 
the riches and of the lovely wife he left behind in New Spain 
than of the honor to be had in leading a numerous company of 
gallant gentlemen. A majority of the Spaniards who took part 
in the enterprise were of good families, and Castafieda says in 
his journal: “I doubt whether there has ever been collected in 
the Indias so brilliant a troop, particularly for the small num- 
ber of four hundred men.” 

Little is known of Castafieda, the historian. His name is not 
found among the list of officers, and he is therefore supposed to 
have been a common soldier. He was evidently a man of edu- 
cation and accustomed to writing, and his narrative is superior 
tomost of the narratives composed at that period. His book, 
which was written at Culiacan after the return of the expedition, 
from notes taken during the expedition, he left behind him in the 
shape of a manuscript of one hundred and forty-seven pages, 
written on paper and covered with parchment. It was pre- 
served in the collection of D’Uguina of Paris, and was translated 
into French by Ternaux Campans in 1838. I have never seen 
the original, but only some portions of Campans’ translation. 

The viceroy, having caused Coronado to be proclaimed cap- 
tain-general, proceeded to appoint the captains and other chief 
officers. Castafieda says that he chose for standard-bearer of the 
army Don Pedro de Tobar. He gave the place of colonel to 
Lope de Samaniego. The captains were Don Tristan de Arel- 
lano, Don Pedro de Quevara, Don Garcia Lopez de Cardenas, 
Don Rodrigo Maldonado, Diego Lopez, and Diego Gutierrez. 
Besides these were many others of the highest rank in all Spain, 
who were placed upon the staff of Coronado. 

The army had orders to assemble at Compostella, a town of 
small importance, situated in the State of Xalisco, then capital of 
New Galicia, one hundred leagues from Mexico. Owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining subsistence, it marched to the place of 
rendezvous in separate columns, the detachment to which Cas- 
tafieda was attached arriving there in good order on Shrove 
Tuesday, 1540. Two vessels were to carry the baggage as far as 
Xalisco. When the whole army was assembled at Compostella 
the governor came from Mexico to the place of rendezvous. 
He gave many instructions to the troops, had the officers again 
acknowledged by the soldiers, and passed the army in review. 
The expedition set out in two columns early in the month of 
January, 1541. The troops, as they marched out of the city, with 
colors flying and trumpets sounding, the bright beams of the 
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morning sun flashing upon the burnished armor of the proud 
cavaliers, presented a martial and brilliant appearance. The 
viceroy accompanied the army for two days, then turning back 
and retracing his steps towards Mexico. 

It may not be amiss here to glance a moment at the customs 
of the inhabitants of the province or kingdom of New Galicia, 
as they are the customs of almost all the other provinces. The 
town of Culiacan, which gave its name to the province, was the 
first founded but least inhabited town of New Galicia. It was 
founded by Nufio de Guzman two hundred and ten leagues 
from the city of Mexico. The natives of the province spoke 
three principal languages, besides numerous dialects of which no 
mention is made. The first tribe enumerated was called the 
Tahus, which was the most civilized and had made some pro- 
gress in the knowledge of the Catholic religion. Before coming 
under the influence of Christianity they had not been canni- 
bals, but had been sunk low in superstition and savage fierceness. 
They worshipped the devil, to whom they made offerings of their 
worldly goods, and they held in veneration a great serpent 
which they reared and preserved with care. But they did not 
sacrifice human victims. It was customary for some women 
among them to devote themselves to a life of celibacy, in honor 
of which great and indecent festivals were held. 

The second language of the province was that spoken by the 
Pacasas, a tribe less civilized and intelligent than the Tahus. 
They ate human flesh and worshipped stones. Polygamy pre- 
vailed among them; they occupied the country between the 
plain and the mountains. The third and last language was that 
spoken by the Acaras, who differed but little from the Pacasas. 
They also were cannibals and ‘hunted men to eat, in the same 
manner as wild animals. They adorned their houses with the 
skulls and bones of their victims, and those who could show the 
greatest number of such trophies were most feared and respect- 
ed. They had frequent wars among themselves, when they de- 
voured each other in great numbers. They built their villages 
in places difficult of access and separated by impassable ravines. 
Such was the civilization of that country at those remote times. 

The troops, having left Compostella in high spirits, soon felt 
discouraged. The soldiers did not know how to pack horses ; the 
most refined gentlemen were obliged to be their own muleteers, 
and necessity obliged the noble and the low-born to perform the 
same menial service. After a fatiguing march the army reached 
the vdlage of Chiametla, where the provisions began to fail, and 
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it was obliged to halt there to procure new supplies. While at 
that place the colonel, Lope de Samaniego, was killed by the Ir- 
dians of another village whither he went. His loss was deeply 
felt by the army. The arrow went through his head. They also 
wounded five or six men. His body was recovered and buried 
with the honors of war. All the inhabitants of the village who 
had taken part in the murder were put to the sword. 

Here great dissatisfaction arose among the troops, many of 
whom desired to return to Mexico. This desire was increased 
by meeting two officers, Melchor Dias and Juan de Saldibar, 
whom Coronado had sent beforehand to reconnoitre the country, 
and who were on their way back with the most discouraging 
accounts of what they had seen and heard. But Father Marcos, 
who desired the expedition to proceed at any cost, undertook to 
contradict their statements, and thus somewhat reassured the 
soldiers. Resuming their march, they arrived at Culiacan on 
Easter eve; but the inhabitants, coming to pay him their respects, 
begged of him not to enter their city until after the feast. He 
accordingly encamped outside. 

The army entered Culiacan the next day after Easter. Great 
ceremonies took place ; a sham fight was organized, the citizens 
falling back upon the city and the army entering in triumph. 
The inhabitants, whom Castafieda calls “ honorable gentlemen,’ 
offered a grand hospitality to both officers and soldiers. There 
they left all, or the greatest part, of their baggage, and the 
chronicler relates that the prospect of spoil had something to do 
with the hospitality. The army rested there for a month ; pro- 
visions were plenty, and the inhabitants supplied them liberally. 

The general, impatient to penetrate the unknown country of 
the Seven Cities, determined to go in advance with a few chosen 
men, leaving the army to follow more at leisure. Under the 
‘order of the viceroy he appointed his lieutenant, Hernandarias 
Saavedra, to take his place in the government of the province 
during his absence, and Don Tristan de Arellano was named to 
Saavedra’s place in the command of the army. He set out 
fifteen days after his arrival in Culiacan, taking with him fifty 
cavaliers, a few foot-soldiers, his most intimate friends, and all 
the friars, as none wished to remain behind. The army was to 
follow fifteen days later. The party took their departure in high 
spirits. An accident which happened to a priest named Antonio 
Victorio retarded a little their march; but the priest was sent 
back to Culiacan and the army went onward, meeting every- 
where friendly Indians who had seen Father Marcos before. 
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They passed through the whole extent of the inhabited country 
and arrived in good order at Chichilticale, where the desert 
begins. 

We can trace the march of Coronado through New Mexico 
without much fear of mistake. Leaving Culiacan, he marched to 
the northwest nearly parallel to the coast of the Gulf of Califor- 
nia. It is not certain where he crossed the Gila River, but it is 
supposed near the place where the Casas Grandes are located. 
The ruins called Chichilticale are located upon that river. The 
river itself is not mentioned, but, strange to say, Castafieda in his 
whole journal mentions but a very few rivers. The origin of the 
Casas Grandes has caused considerable speculation among an- 
tiquarians. Ina paper addressed to the American Ethnological 
Society Albert Gallatin gives the following accounts of the ruins: 


“ The ruins of ancient buildings known by the name of Casas Grandes, 
ascribed to the Aztecs, ... are evidently of the same character as the an- 
cient buildings of Cibola, probably the remains of some of them. We have 
no description of the most southern of these Casas Grandes. Father Pe- 
dro Pont has given the description of the great house situated near the 
river Gila, considered as the second station of the Aztecs, and which he 
visited in the year 1775. The ruins of the houses which formed the town 
extended more than a league toward the east, and the ground was covered 
with broken vases and painted pottery. The house itself isa parallelogram, 
facing precisely the four cardinal points, east, west, north, and south, ex- 
tending seventy feet long from north to south, and fifty wide from east to 
west. It consists of five halls, three intervals, thirty-eight feet by twelve, 
and they are eleven feet high. The edifice has been three stories, and 
probably four, containing one underground. There was no trace of stairs, 
which probably were wooden and burnt when the Apaches set the build- 
ing on fire. The whole building-is made of earth, the interior walls being 
four feet thick and well constructed, and the external six feet thick and 
shelving outside. The timber-work consisted partly of mesquit, princi- 
pally of pine, though the nearest pine forest was twenty-five leagues dis- 
TAM. »..0-0,, 


General Emory, of the United States army, in his reconnois- 
sance along the Gila on his march to California, makes the follow- 
ing note of the ruins upon that stream : 


“The ruins of the Gila were first seen in longitude about one hundred 
and nine degrees twenty minutes. Thence to the Pijmos village, distant 
about one hundred and sixty miles in a straight line, the ruins were seen 
in great abundance. They are sufficient to indicate a very great former 
population. 

“The implement for grinding corn, and the broken pottery, are the only 
vestiges of mechanical arts among the ruins, with the exception of a few 
ornaments, principally large, well-turned beads the size of a hen’s egg. 
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The same corn-grinder and pottery are now in use among the Pijmos. 
The first consists of two large stones, slightly concave and convex, fitting 
each other, and intended to crush the corn by the pressure of the hand.” 


Castafieda himself says: 


“ The name Chichilticale was formerly given to this place because the 
friars found in the vicinity a house which had long been inhabited by a 
tribe that came from Cibola. The house was large and seemed to have 
served as a fortress. It appears that it was anciently destroyed by the in- 
habitants, who compose the most barbarous nation yet found in these re- 
gions.” 


Don Antonio de Otermin tells us that Chichilticale means red 
house, and that it is the very location of the Casas Grandes. He 
wrote in 1681. 

The army pursued the same route as Father Marcos had 
traversed, and, in a little more than fifteen days after crossing the 
desert, reached Cibola. But here again he was doomed to dis- 
appointment, for it was not at all the sort of place described by 
Marcos, and the description which Castafieda gives shows plain- 
ly that they had reached the town or pueblo of Zufii. For he 
relates that the Indians all fled from the fields at the approach of 
Coronado, and retired to the city, of which the only approach 
was up the narrow and steep pathway that led from the valley 
to the top of the rock, which the Indians prepared to defend. As 
the Spaniards, at the cry of “ Santiago!” advanced up the ascent 
to the assault, they were received with showers of arrows and 
large stones hurled down upon them. Coronado was felled to 
the earth, but he recovered, and the Indians, unable to withstand 
the attack, were beaten and the pueblo taken. The town was 
found well stored with provisions, which were taken up for the 
use of the army. They made terms, and soon the whole pro- 
vince was at peace. 

Coronado and his army, while in quarters at Cibola, were 
visited by Indians of various provinces, among others from the 
towns of Tiguex and Cicuyé. They spoke of the riches of their 
country and in particular of cows covered with frizzled hair 
which resembled wool, which no doubt was the buffalo. He 
chose twenty men, under the command of Hernando Alvarado, 
who were to accompany the Indians on their return. After five 
days’ march they reached Acuco, now Acoma. The Indians for- 
bade him to approach, but when they saw he was ready to attack 
them they begged for quarter. Their manner of making peace, 
as related by Castafieda, was “to approach the horses, to take 


their perspiration and rub their whole body with it, and then to 
VOL, XXXVII.—36 
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make a cross with the fingers.” They also crossed their hands, 
which act they held inviolable. They made great presents to 
the Spaniards. 

Alvarado continued on, and in three days arrived at a pro- 
vince called Tiguex. Here he was received with pacific demon- 
strations. This is most probably the site of old Santa Fé.* Al. 
varado was much pleased with the country and sent word to 
Coronado to come and spend the winter there. He himself 
started further with the Indians, and in five days arrived at 
Cicuyé, a large and strongly fortified village, which by all anti- 
quarians, and in particular by the learned A. F. Bandelier in his 
Etudes parmi les Indiens sedéntaires, is proved conclusively to have 
been Pecos, a most beautiful location on the river of that name.t+ 

In Cicuyé Alvarado was also well received. When the in- 
habitants saw the approach of his troops they marched out to 
receive them and escorted them into the town to the music of 
their drums and flutes. After a short rest he went still further 
east until he came in sight of vast herds of buffaloes, when he re- 
turned. In the meanwhile Coronado, having reteived Alvarado’s 
message, resolved to make his winter quarters at Tiguex. He 
sent before him Garcia Lopez de Cardenas to prepare winter 
quarters. When this man reached Tiguex he turned all the 
inhabitants of the village out of their houses to make room for 
the soldiers. Nor were they allowed to carry anything away 
with them but their clothing, and they were obliged to seek 
shelter in the neighboring provinces. At this cruel treatment 
the Indians were much incensed, and they turned from their 
homes filled with hostility towards the strangers. All the dis- 
asters which afterwards followed Coronado, and his inability to 
discover anything or to make at that time a permanent settle- 
ment in the country, were due, I doubt not, to that cruel act of 
Cardenas. Thence arose seditions, wars, bloodshed, which cut 
short the life of many a brave Spaniard and destroyed whole 
villages of well-disposed Indians, when a milder course might 
have made friends of the Indians for ever. 

I will not follow Coronado or his lieutenants in the besieging 
and destruction of Tiguex at the end of the year 1541, and of 
that of Cicuyé in the month of May, 1542, nor will I delay with 
his visit to Quivira and afterwards to the plains, where he went 
in search of gold and silver, and to the river “covered with 


* It would be impossible to imagine that the Tehuas, only three miles to the north, and the 
San Cristobal, just south, of the Galisteo, would have left the site of Santa Fé, the “ost 
delightful of all New Mexico, without taking hold of it and inhabiting it. 

t Davis locates Cicuyé on the Rio del Norte, 
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canoes, which was seven leagues wide,” as he had been told by 
the Indians. It is the common belief that he went as far as the 
Missouri River, to the point where now stands Fort Leavenworth, 
and, disheartened and disgusted, he returned by the same way 
amid innumerable herds of buffaloes, and, footsore and eaten up 
with vermin, he finally reached Cicuyé, and thence Tiguex, where 
he passed the winter. Early in the spring he met with a serious 
accident, being thrown senseless from his horse, and was con- 
fined to bed for a long time with his life in great danger. When, 
recovering, he heard of the revolt of some Indians, this affected 
him seriously and caused a relapse. As anxious as his officers 
to return to Mexico, he caused them to petition him to lead them 
back to New Spain. But the soldiers regretted this petition and 
begged of him to revoke it; but he sternly refused and shut him- 
self up, not wishing to see any one. They resolved to steal the 
petition they had given by writing, but he kept it about his 
person day and night. Many soldiers, and even officers, deserted 
the service, and, remaining at Tiguex, formed the first white set- 
tlement in that renowned place. These events happened at the 
beginning of April, 1543—a date to which we can well assign the 
foundation of Santa Fé, although the three hundred and thirty- 
third anniversary of the city is celebrated this year, 1883. Coro- 
nado left behind him Fathers Juan de Padilla and Juan de la 
Cruz; a Portuguese named Andres de Campo was left with them. 
Father Padilla remained some time in Tiguex, but, hearing of the 
good dispositions of the Indians of Quivira, he went to visit them, 
but was killed by them while on his knees at prayer. Father de 
la Cruz, having gone on a mission to Cibola, was also put to. 
death; and for a while the Spanish deserters and new settlers 
were without the means of practising their religion. 

Desertions were frequent on the return march; all discipline: 
was at an end, and when he reached Mexico Coronado had no 
more than a hundred men with him. The viceroy was much 
displeased with the manner in which he had conducted the ex 
pedition, and received him coldly. He was soon afterwards de- 
prived of his province and fell into disgrace. 

The expedition of Coronado having resulted so disastrously 
for the Spanish arms, all desire of visiting New Mexico. was dam- 
pened for years. The bright anticipations of the gallant cava- 
liers of his army were dashed to the ground, and for forty years 
no effort was made to penetrate into and explore the country, 
except by priests, here and there, who went in search of lost 
Spaniards and to convert the Indians. Among others are named 
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Fathers Augustin Ruiz, Francisco Lopez, and Juan de Santa 
Maria. They were accompanied by twelve soldiers with a cap- 
tain; but these soldiers, when they had reached the pueblo of 
Sandia, near Bernalillo, abandoned the fathers and returned 
home. Father Juan de Santa Maria came to the pueblo of Ti- 
guex, of which some houses are still extant and inhabited. He 
attended to the wants of the settlers, and then set out to give an 
account of his mission ; but he was killed by the Teguas Indians 
near a pueblo called San Pablo, in the neighborhood of El Paso. 
Father Lopez also was killed whilst at his devotions outside of 
the pueblo of Paruay, on the Rio Grande, and Father Ruiz re- 
mained alone, mourning the loss of his companion. Still, he was 
not discouraged, and resolved to-continue his mission. The gov- 
ernor of Paruay was much affected by the death of Lopez, and re- 
solved to save Ruiz by removing him to the pueblo of Santiago, 
a league and a half up the river ; but his death had been resolved, 
and it wasimpossible to save him. He waskilled a few days after- 
wards and his body thrown into the river, then in flood, as food 
for the fishes. Thus the Teguas Indians completed their bloody 
and unholy work, putting to death three men of God who had. 
come only with the strength of their charity and their zeal for 
the salvation of souls. 

Nevertheless the work of saving souls was progressing every- 
where, and priest succeeded priest in this arduous work. Old 
chroniclers tell us that by the year 1629 there were baptized 
thirty-four thousand six hundred and fifty Indians, and many 
others were in a state of conversion, and at that time there were 
already forty-three churches in New Mexico, all built by the In- 
dians. Among these are still standing to-day San Miguel, in the 
city of Santa Fé, built some time about 1560 by the deserters of 
Coronado’s army ; and the church of Guadalupe, also in Santa Fé, 
built about 1590. In February, 1614, the body of Lopez was dis- 
interred and solemnly deposited in the church of the pueblo of 
Sandia with great ceremonies, a number of priests having come 
from Santa Fé and other pueblos, all marching on foot and 
dressed in full vestments.’ ' 

The Franciscan Order, alarmed at the return of the soldiers 
to Mexico, knowing well that their priests were without help in 
a heathen country, immediately appealed to men of good-will to 
go and rescue them. A cavalier at the mines of Santa Barbara, 
of the name of Antonio de Espejo, a native of Cordova, a man of 
wealth, courage, and faith, offered his services to the Franciscans ; 
they accepted them, and, with the royal permission, an army was 
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fitted out, which left Saint Bartholomew, in old Mexico, on the 
10th of December, 1582, and directed their course to the north. 

Espejo was, as I have said, a man of faith. Everywhere he 
pacified the Indians; everywhere the fathers who accompanied 
him made conversions. He destroyed no property, and every- 
where persuaded the Indians to stay in their houses and be 
friendly with the Spaniards. Everywhere he passed he built 
churches, erected crosses, and formed settlements of white peo- 
ple alongside of the Indian settlements. Espejo did much for 
the pacification of the Indians. He, having learned the death of 
the friars, could do nothing. Lopez was buried by Ruiz, while 
the body of the latter was thrown into the Rio Grande del 
Norte. An old chronicler quoted by Davis (p. 249) says that 
“ Espejo found at Paruay the body of the two friars, to which he 
gave Christian burial.” Evidently this is an error. Espejo, hav- 
ing fulfilled his engagement with the Franciscans, still remained 
in New Mexico, visiting many provinces, making stanch friends 
of the Indians, and establishing priests and forming settlements. 
He went as far as Taos, but the Indians refused to help him; and 
with his handful of men, fearing some treachery, he resolved to 
return to Mexico, and in the beginning of July, 1584, he took the 
line of march homeward. What I say here is taken from his 
own relation of his expedition, written afterward in Guardiana, a 
town of Mexico, for the Conde de Corufia, who forwarded the 
same to the king of Spain and the lords of the Council for the 
Indians. 

In quick succession followed one’ Humana; but he was cruel 
to his men, and had great difficulty with the Indians, particularly 
those of Quivira, who set the grass on fire and almost annihilated 
hisarmy. But the year following the return of Espejo, Don Juan 
de Ofiate, a native of Zacatecas and a gentleman of importance, 
conceived the idea of forming permanent settlements in New 
Mexico—instead of leaving, as had been done before, a few sol- 
diers, generally deserters, to couple with Indian women, to form 
semi-barbarian families—and of taking with himself whole fami- 
lies, men, women, and children. Having obtained the authoriza- 
tion of Don Luis de Velasco, the viceroy, he set about raising 
colonists for New Mexico. A great discrepancy is shown among 
authors as to the time of that petition for authorization and the 
setting out of Ofiate for New Mexico. Many give this date as 
the 21st of September, 1595; but this must be an error, as re- 
cords in Mexico state that he left for New Mexico on his ex- 
pedition of colonization in the year 1591. Padre Frejes, in his 
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history of the conquest of New Mexico, published in Mexico in 
1830, says that Ofiate set out in 1595; Mariana gives the date 
as 1598, while De la Renaudiére, in his history of Mexico, pub- 
lished in Barcelona in 1844, says that he took possession of the 
country in the last year of the sixteenth century, 1599. For my 
part I believe 1591 and 1595 to be right dates. Ofiate peti- 
tioned the viceroy in 1591, and, receiving the necessary permis- 
sion from the viceroy, started at once; whereas the papers sent to 
Spain for the king to sign were not signed until 1595, or even 
later, for we find an agreement with Philip III., King of Spain, 
signed at San Lorenzo on the 8th of July, 1602. In this agree- 
ment Ofiate offers to furnish two hundred soldiers, horses, cat- 
tle, merchandise, agricultural implements. As a remuneration 
he asks for large grants of land, that his family should be en- 
nobled, the loan of a considerable sum of money, a fat salary, 
and to be furnished with arms and ammunition. He also asks 
permission to reduce the matives to a state of obedience, which in 
his mind meant a state of slavery; he also petitions for six 
priests, a full complement of books, ornaments, and church ac- 
coutrements. 

After many difficulties Ofiate raised seven hundred soldiers, 
and one hundred and thirty married men, with their wives and 
children, who came into the country as permanent settlers. He 
went north as far as the neighborhood of Santa Fé, and there 
began the work of settling his people. Ofiate remained seve- 
ral years in New Mexico, engaged in subduing the natives 
and making settlements. While the soldiers were occupied in 
subduing the Indians, and the settlers were cultivating the soil 
and digging for precious metals, the priests were occupied in 
preaching and baptizing, and a great number of Indians were 
received into the church. Padre Geronimo de Jarate Salmaron, 
a Franciscan, who passed eight years in New Mexico, having his 
residence in the pueblo of Jemez, travelled all over the territory, 
visited all the pueblos, and went personally to Mexico to lay 
in writing before his superiors the result of his missions. In it 
he gives the number of Indians converted, locates the various 
pueblos, gives the location of the principal mines, with such 
general information as might be of service to those who might 
succeed him. In the year 1629 Father Francisco de Apodaca, 
superior-general of the Franciscans in New Spain, had a friar, 
Francisco de Velasco, to examine Salmaron’s /ourna/, and he 
approved it in a letter dated from the convent of San Francisco 
in the city of Mexico, August 18, 1629. But I regret to say 
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I have not been able to see Salmaron’s /ournal; it is not in the 
archives of Santa Fé. I take this narration from Davis. 

It seems that thus the Indians, being all, or nearly all, Chris- 
tians, as well as their rulers, the Spaniards, things should have 
gone on smoothly. The simple-minded natives were generally of 
an amiable disposition, helping the Spaniards in the cultivation 
of their fields and performing other menial duties. But in a few 
years the Spaniards began to assume the prerogatives of masters ; 
a rule of tyranny and slavery was established. Instead of letting 
the priests alone to see to the conversion of the Indians, fanatic 
Spaniards tried to convert them with the sword; the estufas 
were filled up, their idols thrown down, their favorite dance, 
the cachina—a piece of their religious worship, but indecent in 
its bearings—was strictly forbidden. The Indians murmured ; 
they were forced to work the mines for their conquerors, and 
became intensely hostile to the Cnristians. They grew to look 
upon the Spaniards as intruders, and finally the cry of revolt 
was heard over every mesa of New Mexico. This was in 1640; 
but the then governor of New Mexico, General Arguello, de- 
feated them with the loss of only one man, and he cast a number 
of them into prison. In 1650, under the administration of Gene- 
ral Concha, all the pueblos of the Teguas nation—that is, Isleta, 
Alameda, San Felipe, Cochiti, and Jemez—entered into an of- 
fensive and defensive alliance with the intention of destroying 
the Spaniards with their priests; they were to rush on the 
Spaniards on the Thursday of Holy Week, when all the Chris- 
tians would be defenceless at their devotions, and massacre 
them all. But the plot was discovered; nine of the ringleaders 
were hanged and many others were sold into slavery for ten 
years. These energetic measures overawed the Indians and for 
the time kept them quiet. 

For some years the Indians bore their grievances in silence 
and sadness; but during the administration of General Villa- 
nueva the Indians of the pueblo of Piros conspired with the 
Apaches, and, fleeing from their village, took refuge with the 
latter in the Magdalena Mountains. From this mountainous 
refuge they sallied forth and killed a few settlers, but they were 
soon overcome ; six of them were hanged and many others were 
sold into slavery. Soon after Estevan Clemente, governor of 
the Salt Lake pueblos, an Indian of much influence, took the 
lead of a new plot for a general massacre, also on Holy Thurs- 
day; but the plot was discovered, Clemente was arrested and 
hanged, and his followers made terms with the Spaniards. In 
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the year 1675, while General Juan Francisco Frecenio was goy- 
ernor, some Indians of the Teguas nation were arrested, 
whipped, and sold into slavery for practising witchcraft. This 
proceeding increased the hostility of the Indians towards the 
Spaniards, and they resolved to kill the governor. Seventy 
Indians under the command of Popé, a distinguished.San Juan 
Indian, repaired to the quarters of the governor in Santa Fé 
early one morning, and demanded the release of their brethren 
who were yet in prison. They laid presents before him for 
their ransom. The governor, much alarmed, promised to deliver 
them if they promised to renounce their superstition, when 
they quietly retired. And thus it went fora period of nearly 
a half-century and during the administration of fourteen gov- 
ernors. These repeated failures, however, did not dampen the 
love of the Indians for liberty. 

In 1680 Popé, mentioned above, a man of decided ability, 
visited all the pueblos and with an eloquent tongue pictured to 
the Indians the wrongs they were suffering, and roused them to 
a desire to throw off the yoke. Absolute secrecy was enjoined 
on all; all the pueblos were invited except that of Piros. Help- 
ing Popé in his endeavors were Catité, a half-breed Queres 
Indian, Tacu of San Juan, Jaca of Taos, and Francisco of San Ilde- 
fonso. San Juan, however, remained faithful to the Spaniards, 
and was on that account called Sax Fuan de los Caballeros—the 
gentlemanly San-Juaners. Nicholas Bua, governor of San Juan, 
Popé’s son-in-law, was-put to death by the hand of Popé himself 
for fear he would betray them to the Spaniards. The time fixed 
for the rebellion was the 1oth of August; all preparations were 
made to massacre every Spaniard in the country. But the 
Indians of Tesuque, three miles from Santa Fé, came to the 
governor two days before and divulged the whole. The Indians, 
being apprised of this, resolved to work without delay, and all 
Christians, priests or seculars, women and’ children, fell under 
their blows, except a few of the handsomest maidens, whom the 
warriors reserved for wives. General Otermin, the governor, 
was unprepared and paralyzed with fear; the capital was be- 
sieged by an army, and Otermin with a few followers, unable to 
defend Santa Fé, resolved to leave it to its fate, and with all the 
Spaniards fled, and never rested until he reached El Paso, where 
the priests supported him and his followers for a whole winter. 

In the meanwhile Santa Fé was given up to pillage. The 
churches were desecrated and pulled down. The Indians, putting 
on priestly vestments, were seen riding about the city, drinking 
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from sacred vessels which could not be carried away. In other 
pueblos and villages the priests and Spaniards, unaware of the 
rising, remained quiet in their houses, and were all massacred 
with great cruelty and wantonness; then the churches were 
razed to the ground; the worship of the serpent, with its dances, 
was prescribed anew to all good Indians, and they were ordered 
even to abandon the name of their baptism and take new ones. 
It was decreed in solemn council that “ God the Father, and Mary 
the Mother, of the Spaniards were dead, and that the Indian gods 
alone remained”; they made offerings of flour, feathers, corn, 
tobacco, and other articles to propitiate their heathen deities. 
After this all these grim warriors repaired to the little Santa Fé 
river, and there, divesting themselves of their scant clothing, 
washed their whole body with soap-weed to “ wash off their 
baptism.” 

More than one thundred Spaniards, among whom were 
eighteen priests, besides civilized Indians, fell during the re- 
bellion and the withdrawing of Otermin. The loss to the 
Indians was much more considerable. In Santa Fé alone more 
than four hundred were killed and many more were wounded. 

In September of the following year, 1581, Otermin, after suf- 
fering untold privations at San Lorenzo, near El Paso, amidst 
hostile Indians and the want of provisions, as well as sickness, 
resolyed to return to Santa Fé and drive out the Indian Popé, 
who had assumed supreme power among the Indians. He re- 
ceived permission from the viceroy, Conde de Paredes, to fit 
out an expedition for that purpose. He immediately began to 
equip forces, and in this he was more than ever helped by the 
Franciscan fathers of El Paso. They supplied him with corn, 
beef, cattle, ammunition, wagons for transportation, and many 
other articles the soldiers stood in need of. There was great 
difficulty in arming the soldiers, and, for want of anything else, 
he manufactured new armor of ox-hides. All the old inhabitants 
of Santa Fé, burning with the desire of retaking their old home, 
joined the expedition, begging the permission of bringing their 
families along ; Otermin granted their petition. 

All preparations being completed, the general, having under 
him Francisco Xavier as secretary, unfurled the royal banner on 
the morning of November 5, and, amid the sound of trumpets 
and the shouts of the people, took up his march for New Mex- 
ico. They travelled along the Rio Grande, but suffered much in 
crossing the barren region of country known as La Jornada del 
Muerto, where for a distance of ninety miles water is not to be 
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found, except what collects in holes after a rain. The only vege. 
tation is asmall grass and some tall weeds. La Jornada is properly 
a table-land between mountains, and shaped like a canoe. Its 
width varies from five to thirty miles; a high range of mountains 
in the west shuts up all approach to the river, which makes a very 
long bend to the west. It has been named the Journey of Death 
on account of the number of persons killed, either by Mescalero 
Apache Indians, or by want of water, or by storms while cross- 
ing it. 

Otermin and his army crossed safely La Jornada del Muerto, 
and kept along the banks of the river. Everywhere they saw vil- 
lages deserted, farms destroyed, churches in ruin; but although 
they saw [ndians at a distance, they found every Indian village 
deserted. On the 5th of December Otermin took the pueblo of 
Isleta after a slight resistance; being assured of their lives, the 
Indians laid down their arms and submitted. Otermin found 
the church destroyed and turned into a corral in which cattle 
were confined, the convent burnt, and all crosses overturned. 
He caused the whole population, men, women, and children, to 
be assembled upon the plaza, and reprimanded them in severe 
terms. They denied being guilty of the destruction of the build- 
ings, and put it on the Taos, Picuris, and Teguas Indians. They 
were ordered to restore all that had belonged to the church and 
the citizens, which was done. Father Ayeta, of El Paso, who 
had set out with the expedition, received back the goods in 
the name of his order, and preached to the Indians through an 
interpreter. The same was done at Sandia; Father Ayeta said 
Mass on a portable altar and preached to the Indians. Many 
children were baptized under the name of Charles in honor of 
Charles II. of Spain; then, with the shout of “ Long live Charles 
II.!” and the vivas of the Indians, they set out for the north. 
This happened on the 11th of December. But cold weather and 
terrible snow-storms set in and caused great sufferings to the 
‘army. Still, on the 16th they started and went on to San Felipe 
and Cochiti. Everywhere church and convent were demolished 
and crosses thrown down; marks of the inhuman worship of the 
Indians were seen everywhere. The houses were searched, and 
many articles of church property were recovered. 

At Cochiti the Indians tried to surround the Spaniards, and 
a battle was on the point of beginning; but a parley was sounded 
in the Queres language, and after much discussion the Indians 
made peace “with God, Mary, the saints, and the Spaniards”; 
the chief kissed the foot of the priest, and peace was in fact pro- 
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claimed. This, however, was only a ruse, because being a wet 
day, and their bows being unstrung, the Indians found them- 
selves in the power of the Spaniards. Catité, the chief who 
had shed tears of tenderness at the idea of peace with the Span- 
iards, now went sowing strife everywhere and hatred against 
them. The army was to be cut off at the pueblo of Cienegilla, 
near Santa Fé, and a plot, well kept, was to destroy the Span- 
iards; but Juan, a Tesuque Indian, advised them of the affair, and, 
being on their guard, the plot failed. 

It was now question either of advancing or returning to San 
Lorenzo. Father Ayeta wrote advising the latter course on 
account of having only a small body of men, and because the 
Indians were not yet disposed to make peace. And thus it was 
done; the troops passed Isleta on the 2d of January, 1682, and 
arrived at El Paso on the 11th of February, after many losses 
and much suffering. 

Otermin having failed to reconquer New Mexico, many years 
elapsed before other eflorts were made. Still, after Otermin, in 
1685 an expedition was started under the governor, Domingo 
Jeronza Petrez de Cruzate, who made two successive attempts. 
Only fragments of Cruzate’s journal remain in the archives of 
Santa Fé, but the records declare that he was captain-general in 
the years 1684, 1685, 1688, 1689. If other efforts have been made 
anterior to Cruzate no records remain. 

In 1692 a new expedition was entrusted to Don Diego de 
Vargas Zapate Lujan, by the viceroy, Count Galvas, with the 
title of governor and captain-general. At once relinquishing the 
pleasures of home, he started for El Paso del Norte, rapidly 
formed an army, and, accompanied by several priests, set out for 
the north on the 31st of August, 1692. Impressed as he was 
with the small number of his troop, he made rapid marches of 
which no record can be found, and reached Santa Fé on the 12th 
of September. On the 13th a great battle was fought with the 
garrison of the town, reinforced by the neighboring pueblos. 
The battle raged with great ardor on both sides from four in the 
morning to nightfall, when the Indians gave way, and the sol- 
diers, Vargas at their head, entered the city, and, after the fa- 
tigues of the march and of a hard-fought battle, found excellent 
quarters in the antique dwellings of the Indians. Santa Fé hav- 
ing fallen, twelve pueblos surrounding submitted, and were taken 
possession of in the name of the king of Spain. The priests 
baptized in Santa Fé seven hundred and sixty-nine persons. 

Having reduced Santa Fé and constituted officers over its in- 
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habitants, Vargas set out to bring other tribes under the rule of 
Spain. He moved against Taos, seventy-five miles north of 
Santa Fé, for the Indians of that place remained very hostile to 
the Spaniards. He began his march on the 5th of October for his 
expedition to Taos, and reached San Juan the same afternoon; 
the Indians, who formed a large body of warriors under the com- 
mand of Don Lorenzo, their war-captain, received him with mili- 
tary honors. Vargas explained that his visit was in order to re- 
establish the power of Spain, and that the priests would absolve 
the rebels of the great crime of having abandoned the Christian 
religion. During the day Father Francisco Corvera baptized 
eighty-six persons, the captain-general standing as godfather 
for the daughter of Don Lorenzo and for several other children. 
The Indians made professions of peace and appeared entirely 
friendly. 

The next morning, amid a storm of rain and snow, the Span- 
iards resumed their march. The third day they descended the 
valley of Taos and approached the pueblo, Father Corvera giv- 
ing absolution to the command. The pueblo was assaulted and 
taken without resistance, for the Indians had abandoned it and 
retired into the gorge of a mountain‘to the east. Louis, a Picuri 
Indian, sent out to. ascertain the meaning of smoke seen on the 
mountain-side, reported that the Taos were encamped there ina 
strong place. Vargas advanced at once towards the mountain, 
when the Indians sent one of theirs to parley. He was told to 
go back and tell his people that the Spaniards were there ona 
mission of peace, and that the priest was with them to reconcile 
the Indians with God and the church. Thus they returned in 
great numbers, having théir chief, Francisco Pacheco, at their 
head; and then, all assembled on the plaza, he spoke to them 
more fully of his plans, and over ninety persons were baptized. 
Having then heard through two young men who had returned 
from Jemez that there was a great plot on foot to destroy the 
Spaniards, he told the Indians that he was going among them, 
and he invited any of them who wished to place themselves under 
his command. They promised to be in Santa Fé in eight days. 
He then returned to his capital, passing through the Picuris and 
San Ildefonso, where he was well received. He reached Santa 
Fé on the 13th of October. 

Having pacified the northern Indians, Vargas had now on 
hand the Pecos, Queres, and Jemez Indians, who showed hostility. 
On the 17th of October he despatched two squadrons of mounted 
men, ‘with two pieces of artillery and pack-animals, with friendly 
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Indians to San Domingo, to await his return from Pecos, and him- 
self set out with Fathers Corvera and Barros for Pecos. Vargas 
crossed the mountains, and at two o'clock on the same afternoon 
reached Pecos. The Pecos received him with honor, having 
erected a large cross and arches at the entrance of the pueblo. 
The whole population submitted and were absolved of their 
offence, and two hundred and forty-eight were baptized. The 
next day Vargas appointed officers for them, and soon after left 
for San Domingo; at nine o’clock in the evening he reached the 
Galisteo River amid a storm of rain and hail. The pueblo of 
Galisteo was in ruin and deserted. The next day, being Sunday 

Mass was celebrated, and after Mass the troops resumed their 
march. Soon they reached the pueblo of San Marcos, also 
deserted except the church and convent. That evening they 
reached San Domirgo, where they found the cavalry, as well as 
some messengers of the Queres who were sent out to announce _ 
the coming of the Spaniards, receiving crosses and rosaries 
around their necks. 

On the 21st of October the Spaniards marched from San 
Domingo, first to Cochiti, then entering the country of the 
Queres, at the entrance of which they found a tall cross set up. 
Vargas ‘dismounted and took possession of the country in the 
name of the king of Spain. The priests then proceeded to 
absolve the Indians, and one hundred and three persons were 
baptized. That night Vargas encamped at Cochiti, and the next 
morning, with a part of his troops, started for Cia and Jemez. 
The day after he entered Cia, which he found destroyed, just as 
it had been found destroyed a few years before by Cruzate 
and not rebuilt. It was situated on a mesa called Cerro Colo- 
rado, and its approach was by a steep and rocky road. Nothing 
was found there, the Indians having rebuilt a pueblo a little dis- 
tance off. All came to meet Vargas, carrying crosses in their 
hands, and the chiefs marching at their head. In this manner 
they accompanied Vargas to the plaza, where they had erected 
arches and crosses, and had provided quarters for them. The 
same was done at Jemez, where the people at first tried to resist 
him; but he ordered them to lay down their arms, and com- 
manded them in the name of the king of Spain to be faithful 
children, and the whole population was baptized. From thence 
Vargas visited the provinces of Zufii and Moqui. On the 3d of 
November he was’‘in the presence of Zufii. Vargas, seeing these 
Indians assembled in great number, sounded a parley, and, sat- 
isfied that all was right, he was directed by them to come up by 
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the other side of the steep rock with his command; but they did 
not come to meet the Spaniards, and declined to hold any inter- 
course with them. The messengers sent up to parley were held 
captives ; this conduct greatly provoked Vargas, but all he could 
do was to encamp in the plain below. The next day the nego. 
tiations were renewed and with success; this pueblo was large, 
and is still large, with two plazas, and the church was in good 
repair. 

After pacilying the province of Zufii Vargas went to the 
Moquis, which he pacified, and then marched for El Paso, where 
he arrived onthe 12th of December. During the expedition 
Vargas rescued seventy-four Spanish women and children who 
had been made captive, and the priests baptized two thousand 
two hundred and fourteen Indians. 

While Vargas was absent the Santa Fé Indians had recap. 
tured the city, and those of Taos, Cochiti, Jemez, and others 
had all risen against the Spaniards. Therefore the next year 
the government of Mexico sent out another expedition under the 
command of Vargas, who succeeded, after as much labor as the 
preceding year, in recapturing Santa Fé and all the other towns 
of Mexico. But Vargas became avaricious, and, while he had 
plenty of corn brought to him, he saw the inhabitants of Santa 
Fé dying from want of provisions, and he did not help them. In 
the year 1695 the corporation of Santa Fé and the regiment in 
garrison there presented charges to the viceroy against Vargas 
for peculation. Vargas was accused of using public money for 
his private purposes; grievous charges were made against him 
for appropriating public moneys. For these causes he was re- 
moved from office in 1697, and Don Pedro Rodriguez Cubero 
appointed in his place. How long Cubero remained in office 
records do not say; neither can there anything be found cor- 
cerning his administration. In 1703, however, Vargas was again 
sent to New Mexico as military commandant of the province, 
showing thus that, after all, he enjoyed the confidence of the 
viceroy. We may well say that the conquest of New Mexico 
terminated there, and that the power of the Indian nations was 
completely broken. At that epoch the authority of the Spaniard, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, was acknowledged in all the pueblos. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ORIGINAL SHORT AND PRACTICAL CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED MEN AND 
YCUNG MEN, MARRIED WOMEN AND YOUNG MAIDENS. By F. X. 
Weninger, D.D., Missionary of the Society of Jesus. 2 vols. 8vo. Cin- 
cinnati, 1883. 

These Conferences are intended by Father Weninger to be the supple- 
ment to the Sermons published by him last year. The preceding vol- 
umes contained a three years’ course of sermons at High Mass for every 
Sunday and festival; the volumes now issued are intended to perform 
a similar service for the Sunday Vespers. The author’s aim has been 
to give more detailed and definite instruction than was desirable in ser- 
mons prepared for the High-Mass congregation. He has consequently 
divided them into four series—for married men, young men, married 
women, young women—and, the better to secure his object, he suggests 
the desirability of setting apart the afternoon of one Sunday in each month 
for each of these classes. If this is impossible the Conferences will never- 
theless be found useful for confraternity instructions, and even, with a 
little modification, for the sermon at High Mass. They are all formed on a 
certain definite plan, which is faithfully carried out in each and every con- 
ference. This may perhaps detract from the interest and freshness of 
treatment of each subject, but it secures that completeness and thorough- 
ness which the author has had in view. They are exceedingly practical, 
and go in great detail into the duties of each class. The style, while 
simple and unaffected, is earnest and forcible. It is not for us, however, 
to criticise the work of one who has for so long a time, so earnestly, 
and so successfully devoted himself to the missionary life. His long ex- 
perience renders it impossible that he should not know the wants of the 
faithful, and his success renders it certain that he has been able to supply 
those wants. Of course, on a’subject which covers so wide a field, there 
will necessarily be some differences of opinion, and somewhat of doubt as 
to the wisdom or importance of this or that direction; yet there is no one 
who will not derive assistance from these volumes, and who will not thank 
Father Weninger for having placed at his disposal the results of his life- 
long experience. 

In the choice of subjects there are two things we think specially 
praiseworthy. For young men the inculcation of the moral duties is made 
to depend on, and is interwoven with, the contemplation of the life and ex- 
ample of our Lord. This is, we are persuaded, the right way. He alone it 
is who is able to win the hearts, to realize the ideal of the young; to make 
virtue attractive to them, to make them willing to fight that fierce battle 
with their passions which they are called upon to fight. If the knowledge 
and love of our Lord can be implanted deep in their hearts their salvation 
is secure; not merely their salvation, but they will be induced to lead a 
noble, generous, Christian life which, while glorifying God and benefiting 
the church, will fill their own souls with happiness. Secondly, in the coa- 
ferences for married women Father Weninger has drawn upon those trea- 
sures of Old-Testament history which, it has often struck us, are far tco 
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little known and valued. Every one of the thirty-six conferences for this 
class has for its subject some one or other of the holy women of whom 
notices are contained in the Old Testament. We hope that this example 
of Father Weninger will lead others to a more frequent use of that best 
source of all spiritual knowledge—the Sacred Scriptures. 


GOLDEN SANnpDs: A Collection of Little Counsels for the Sanctification and 
Happiness of Daily Life. Illustrated by C. E. Wentworth. Translated 
9 the French by Ella McMahon, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1883. 

Golden Sands, and several other similar books by the same author, have 
had a wide circulation and become very popular. Each one of the series 
has been noticed, as it came out, in this magazine, and we have now only 
to praise the typographical beauty of Mr. Putnam’s new edition of Golden 
Sands. The illustrations are remarkably fine, and the artist, who has been 
hitherto unknown to fame, deserves, in our opinion, to become a favorite. 


THE WoRKS OF ORESTES A. BROwWNSON, collected and arranged by Henry 
F. Brownson. Vol. III., containing the philosophical writings on Re- 
ligion. Detroit: Thorndike Nourse, 1883. 


This third volume of Dr. Brownson’s works is one of more general in- 
terest than the preceding ones. No one can read the productions of Dr. 
Brownson’s pen without admiring his zeal for the faith, his earnestness, 
and his logic. Logic may not give to a man who has wrong convictions 
right ones, but logic will help to unsettle wrong ones and put a man far 
on the way of getting right ones. He was always fearless in the expres- 
sion of his opinions ; and, in our opinion, it is better that a sincere and ear- 
nest man should speak out in matters on which he is competent to form 
an opinion, at the risk of blunders from over-boldness, than that the truth 
should suffer imprisonment from over-timidity. There are those who con- 
sider Dr. Brownson is the greatest Catholic writer on religious polemics 
that this country has produced, and we are one of those. No clergyman’s 
library can be considered complete without a copy of his works. No 
scholarly Catholic can afford not to know something about their contents. 
No student of the dominant tendencies of the age in religion, in philoso- 
phy and social questions, can do better than study their pages. We thank 


Henry F. Brownson for furnishing the public with the writings of his 
father in so convenient a form. 


A Book AaBouT Roses: How to Grow and Show Them. By S. Reynolds 
Hole. New York: William S. Gottsberger. 1883. 


The matter of this book first appeared in contributions to an English 
horticultural periodical. Its author, an Anglican clergyman, is refresh- 
ingly enthusiastic on his beautiful subject, and as well informed and in- 
structive as he is enthusiastic. His enthusiasm, in fact, is so contagious 
that it is safe to say nearly everybody who reads his book, and has a spot 
of ground, will at once make earnest resolves to engage in rose-culture. 
Speaking of the cultivation of flowers generally, he relates the experience 
of a Scotch clergyman, who, in his visitations from house to house, had 
never failed to be well received wherever he saw plants in the window. 
Mr. Hole goes over the subject exhaustively, both as to the varieties to 
choose from and the best methods of cultivating them, so that his read- 
ers, with a little perseverance, ought to have no excuse for want of success 
in their efforts with what he calls the “ flower of flowers.” 








